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a- | z rant. And even yet, when Mr Thomson happens to be 
ad Bee Pee TEAR ABD THE GEEBRAL thrown into the society of a man of large and various 
ny |] Ir is very curious to observe the different-ways in which | knowledge, he is quite delighted. ‘What a head that 
od | Mr Smith, Mr Thomson, or any other impersonation of | fellow has, sir! No subject could be brought forward 
of the English nation, regards the same thing in its two | but he had some light to throw upon it. How much I 
~ yarious forms of particular and general. Tell Mr Thom- | would give to know a fourth of what he does!’ ~Thom- 


son that you are giving your son Frederick a practical 
sort of education, by which you imply a training in his 
own language, in writing, accompts, geometry, without 
neglecting elegant literature, dead or alive, or any of the 
weightier matters relative to morals, and he will listen 
to the detail with all the approving patience and interest 
that could be desired, and next day tell twenty people 
how sensibly you are managing the matter, and that 
he has a great mind to put his own George and Samuel 
hrough exactly the same course when they are ready 
| . But let another person on some other occasion 
}*propound to Mr Thomson the opinion, that education 
should everywhere be made more of a practical kind, 
that it should not be unmixed Latin and Greek, but 
should include such elements as shall enable the new 
generation to enter life not quite ignorant of the laws 
of nature, and more particularly of those things which 
concern each of us in the career for which we are 
destined, and instantly doubt and alarm are depicted 
on the usually smooth and happy tablet of Mr Thom- 
son’s countenance. He is afraid you are disaffected to 
some of the good old institutions of the country, that 
you feel Jacobinically towards birch, and would dis- 
establish the Grecian mythology. What in a single 
instance obtained the immediate sanction of his common 
sense, now, in the aggregate, meets a thousand objec- 
tions from him. He cannot grasp the idea in this form, 
anf therefore it oppresses and frightens him. ‘What! 
says Thomson, ‘ would you have us to be a mere nation 
of bargainers? would you exclude the ornamental and 
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r, and WM the refining? would you make all our youth cunning 
Y joing old merchants at once? No saying where we should all 
oe be in a hundred 8, if you were to make education of 
byte 60 utilitarian a character,’ And so it is that, while in 
he pe the case of his own George and Samuel, he would really 


; to his like an education calculated to inform as well as improve 
ssed in the mind, and fit the lads, in some degree, for the world, 
a ha’ he yet will take no means, nor sanction the taking of 
raid such means by others, to put all in the way of obtaining 

Now, ch an education. Had it formerly existed, he would 
| not 80 thought it—to use one of his favourite phrases— 


right; but to alter an old system, and rear a new 
one, is quite another affair; he must think twice about 
In short, you see you are to have no support from 
Thomson. 

When I was a very young person (George III. being 
ing), a well-informed man was always respected. Even 
hongst the country gentlemen, any one who had read 
good deal, so as to be able to solve a knotty point now 
d then at a county meeting or at table, usually en- 
ayed some extra consequence on that account. Fathers, 
owever ignorant themselves, would tell their sons to 
tek the society of well-informed men, for the benefit 
h was to be derived from their conversation. It was 
ly held a sort of disgrace to be extremely igno- 


son really thinks and feels in this manner. He has been 
charmed, and he only speaks his heart when he says 
there is nothing he holds in greater respect than know- 
ledge. But if you were to meet our national represen- 
tative at some other time, and commence a conversation 
with him about the desirableness of taking some s 
to remove the general ignorance, and diffuse 
knowledge amongst the people, very likely you should 
find him opposed to everything of the kind, and this not 
only from a disinclination to sec eae’ ex- 
tended, but a disrespect for intellectual light i He 
would have some very sage remarks on the too exclusive 
cultivation of physical science in our age, its effects in 
causing us to worship the actual and the real overmuch, 
and its connexion with the mammon-spirit of the day. 
Perhaps a few jokes at men of science would season his 
discourse. He would quite overlook the mighty exten- 
sion which modern science has given not only to many 
objects dear to humanity, but even to our conceptions 
of divine majesty and benevolence ; he would forget the 
souls which its abundant dissemination snatches from 
corrupting influences, and places by virtue’s decent fire- 
side. And this simply because, while able to appreciate 
the superiority of knowledge to ignorance in a special 
case, or as far as the individual e is concerned, he 
cannot conceive of a multitude of such cases with the 
same clearness ; the idea escapes him, its vast and un- 
defined lineaments terrify him, and he an 
alarmist about a thing which he actually venerates. 
We find this respect for the particular, and dread of 
the general, very prevalent with regard to the idea of 
the useful. ‘There is not a respectable parent of three 
children in the country—no matter, almost, of what 
rank—who does not twice a-day tell his youngsters to 
see that they make themselves useful. There is not a 
careful housewife in the world, who does not deliver 
lectures daily to young women on the propriety of 
their making themselves useful. ‘Be useful’ is the 
gencral order dinned into the ears of all persons, from 
the first moment they have a brain to think or hands to 
work. Compliment the philanthropist with a dinner and 
panegyric, and he modestly assures the company he is 
always very happy when he can make himself useful to 
his fellow-creatures. Place the patriot at the head of the 
poll for Fussborough, and he declares from the hustings 
that it will henceforth be the pride of his life to be useful 
to Fussborongh. One-half of the so-called highly-edu- 
cated men of the country, if told of some remarkable 
discovery in pure science, will think themselves sure of a 
triumph in the remark, ‘ But of what use is it?’ as con- 
ceiving immediate usefulness to be an infallible criterion 
of merit in such a case. Yet, if one were to ha in 
conversation with any of these parties, to let 
general approbation of utility, it is ten to one that they 
would hesitate to concur with him. They would 
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not, perhaps, have any objection distinctly felt in their 
own minds, but they would fear that utility somehow 
was a wrong or bad thing in this form, albeit the 
guiding rule of all their ordinary actions. This is surely 
a most absurd delusion of the popular mind ; for what is 
good on a small scale can never be otherwise than good 
on a more extended one, seeing that in the latter case 
we have merely a multiplication of single examples. If 
Tom, for instance, is benefited by turning all his natural 
and acquired gifts to use, how can it be bad for Harry, 
or his respectable brother Dick, to make themselves 
useful too? Or how can the usefulness of Dick and 
Harry be bad to Tom? And if usefulness has been 
found laudable in the cases of this venerable trio, how 
can it be worthy of reprobation with regard to mankind 
at large? The fact is, usefulness is good for each and 
all; but the public starts at what it calls theories, by 
which word it describes all concentrations of single 
facts into principles. 

I have, for my part, no theory, Properly so called, 
about utility, nor am I even fully informed upon some 
of the more remarkable theories of other men upon this 
subject. But I can very readily see that there is both 
a contempt and a dread entertained for it among thou- 
sands, whose character as good citizens entirely depends 
upon the fact, that their almost every action is of a 
useful kind. There is, in the first place, a prejudice 
against the general idea of the useful, as if it were 
something naturally in hostility to all that decorates 
and refines life, and would exclusively direct attention 
to what is gross and material. Now, there could not 
be a greater error than this; for the useful, in reality, 
comprehends all those decorating and refining, as well 
as all beneficial and moral things, within itself, and 
stands properly as a general term for whatever can pro- 
mote the happiness of mankind, and that not merely 
here, but hereafter. The distinction of the ornamental 


and amusing arts from those productive of immediately 


hecessary things, was but the transient error of one 
philosophical mind—that of Smith—and is now nowhere 
upheld. Why, then, should it any more be thought of? 
Even Bentham, who is usually considered as the most 
aberring spirit on this subject, was an admirer of both 
inting and music, and an amateur of the latter, and 
invariably adyocated the liberal support of the culti- 
yators of both arts, as persons useful to the community. 
Surely, then, it is a ridiculous mistake to suppose, as 
we every day hear men doing, that, because some par- 
ticular person recommends utility to be studied in all 
things, and follows it much in his own daily conduct, 
therefore he is one who has no soul for anything beyond 
the sternest realities, and would willingly see all the fine 
arts and all the moralising agencies of the age put down 
and extinguished. The very contrary is often the fact ; 
and we find nowhere such perseverance in good-doing 
and good-thinking, or such a liberal and enlightened 
taste for both the beautiful in art and the profound and 
abstract in science, as in some who endeavour, in humi- 
lity of spirit, to mark their whole lives with usefulness. 
How could anything else have eyer been presumed, 
when there are so many of the very highest of sanctions 
for this same usefulness? What is ‘ going about con- 
tinually doing good,’ taken by itself, but a course of 
usefulness? If, indeed, any one were to limit his idea 
of usefulness to a life devoted altogether to the realising 
of small and gross utilities, and which, from mere nar- 
rowness of spirit, excluded whatever might only be ex- 
pected to become useful reflectively and after long time, 
there might be some justice in the opinion in question. 
But Iam unaware of any men of reputation who take 
this narrow view, which rather appears to me a mere 
undless imputation put forward by those who, from 
jitation of soul, can only see good in single cases, 
and start with instinctive trepidation from the assertion 
of everything like a principle. 
In the of mind, the particular and the general 
might almost be considered as the leading marks. There 
are men who readily understand any single isolated 


fact, and make it part of their stock of knowledge, but 
whose stock of knowledge consists entirely of such dis- 
tinct facts. These men cannot lay a number of facts 
together, so as to draw some general inference from 
them. ‘They are the children of the intellectual world. 
As we advance in the scale, we find the maturer and 
higher forms of intellect in those who readily generalise 
from single facts, and combine many small ideas into a 
great one. Analogous to, and intimately connected 
with the first class, are those men who exhibit all de- 
sirable benevolence towards their fellow-creatures in 
personal and individual respects, who are good masters 
to their servants, good landlords to their tenants, eager 
to commiserate and relieve every single case of distress 
that comes under their notice, but are totally unable to 
form any general scheme of a rational kind for the benefit 
of large numbers, or to sanction any such scheme which 
may have been formed by others. Analogous to the 
second class—the intellectual generalisers—are those 
who, while perhaps more disposed to follow the course 
of a strict justice towards individuals, are competent, 
and at the same time eager, to form and follow out great 
principles and plans for the general good. There can 
be no hesitation in assigning to each of these classes 
their proper shares of praise: the former are respectable 
for their actor doings, but often form great obstruc- 
tions to plans of the highest value; the latter are the 
less amiable, but by far the more useful. The former 
may be likened to the occasional gleams of good feeling 
which appear in the barbarian mind; the latter are 
comparable to the mild and benevolent maxims which 
govern the bulk of civilised society. 

It will therefore be the mark of a great intellectual 
advance in mankind, when they are found to under- 
stand that all social and political things are but con- 


geries, or clusters of things individual and familiar, and | 
are liable to laws, and attended by maxims, precisely | 


the same. 


A nation is but an extended family, as all | 


mankind are but an extensive kind of nation, and what- | 
ever is for the interest of any one man or family, must be | 


for the interest of the nation, as well as that of mankind. 
It is the pursuit by each man of his own calling, for his 


own benefit, that creates the wealth and greatness of | 


the congeries of men called a people. 


Whatever mode | 


of operation facilitates the industry, and promotes the | 
benefit of the individual, without doing harm to his | 


neighbours, that will be found an infallible rule of action | 
for similar arrangements amongst class and class, and || 
nation and nation; and, by parity of reasoning, what- | 
ever would be an impediment to the industrial operations | 


and personal benefit of an individual citizen (always 
presuming that he aims at nothing which is not moral 
towards his neighbour), that will be found to be equally 
unfavourable to the interests of a nation, and of man- 
kind generally. It requires only some degree of wisdom, 
and particularly some share of that best of all kinds of 
merely human wisdom, a genuine benevolence, or love of 
our neighbour as ourselves, to see these great truths; 
and it requires but seeing them, and acting upon them, 
to produce a vast increase of happiness upon earth. 


AQUEDUCTS OF THE ANCIENTS. 


We presume that most of our readers have heard 
something of the ‘ pools,’ ‘water channels,’ and ‘ canals’ 
constructed by the ancient Hindoos, Persians, Egyp- 
tians, and even by the half-civilised inhabitants of 
Mexico and Peru. To these people a copious supply of 
water was essential alike to their pease and 
domestic welfare. Situated under a burning sun and 
cloudless sky, where the dews of night are for months 
the only available moisture, their crops would have 
utterly failed, had not their ingenuity devised means to 
collect and disseminate the water which fell during the 
rainy season, or which flowed in streams from the dis- 
tant mountains. Hence it is that the traveller finds in 
Ceylon, in Persia, and in Peru, the uent ruins of 
dams, and water-courses, which the former and 


| ciples of hydraulics, we have no direct information. This 


|| seeks the level of its source, no matter how irregular 


| conducting streams across valleys and rivers, the Ro- 
|| mans occasionally made use of the inverted syphon; 
|| but this method was seldom adopted, on account of the 
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more adyanced inhabitants had constructed for the irri- 
gation of their fields and gardens. But it was not 
merely for the purposes of agriculture that the ancients 
constructed these expensive water-works ; they were no 
less indefatigable in securing for their cities a plentiful 
supply of this indispensable element. Their histories 
are rife with allusions to digging of wells, excavating of 
reservoirs, and constructing of aqueducts; while the 
remains of these structures in Judea, Italy, and Mexico, 
testify how much those distant and dissimilar people 
alike valued a plentiful supply of fresh and wholesome 
water. What acquaintance they had with the prin- 


much we ascertain from an examination of their works, 
that they understood the principle, that water always 


and devious the course it may be made to pursue. In 


meagre skill they possessed in metal-working. The 
syphon pipes employed by them were of lead, a metal 
not well adapted to sustain a great degree of pressure ; 
and when we state that it is only within the last cen- 


what- 1) were arched over, or were throughout of an elliptical 
ations HM) form. This conduit, or stone pipe, if we may apply 
lways such a term, was conveyed through hills by tunnels, 
moral and across valleys upon single arcades, or even upon 
qually double and triple tiers of arches. In general, these 
man arches supported only one water-course, but occa- 
isdom, sionally each tier had its own conduit, so that an aque- 
inds of duct presented a double or triple form. The channels 
love of were constructed with an imperceptible descent, that 
truths; #il the current might be accelerated by its own weight; 
1 them, Hi) and where following a direct line would have given too 
th. great an impetus to the flow, they were conducted 
—_ over many miles of country by frequent and winding 
mazes. This device not only reduced the impetus 
of the current, and thereby preserved the interior of 
> heard #J the channel from a rapid abrasion, but allowed the 
‘canals J water to deposit its sediment, and to become softer and 
, Egyp- better fitted for domestic purposes. For the latter pur- 
rants of MJ pose, tanks or cavities were formed in the channel in 
apply of #@ which the stream lodged, until it had precipitated its 
ir: mud and feculence ; and open ponds were constructed, 
sun in which it expanded, till purified and sweetened by 
- months §§ atmospheric influence. There were also spiramenta at 
ald have @ regular distances, by which a superfluous flow of water 
means to might be disembogued, and which also served for the 
uring the discharge of the whole stream in the event of the 
: the dis J channel being stopped by accident, or requiring repairs. 
r finds 
, ruins * An account of this magnificent erection appeared in No, 2. of 
rmer ald [iM the New Series of this Journal. 


tury that cast-iron pipes were constructed for hydraulic 
purposes, it will be readily perceived why the ancients 
should have resorted to the laborious and expensive 
mode of conducting their water-conduits across valleys 
and rivers, upon vast structures of masonry. In this 
process they have been left unrivalled by modern 
nations—the Croton aqueduct* for the supply of New 
York being the only structure of the kind which has 
been erected during the last hundred years. It may 
| not be uninteresting, therefore, to present the reader 
| with a brief sketch of their water-works ; in particular, 
| of the aqueducts which were more exclusively devoted 
| to the supply of their towns and cities. 
The word aqueduct is derived from the Latin aque 
| ductus, and signifies merely a conductor, or conduit of 
water. In this sense, all leaders or channels of water 
|| would be aqueducts ; but the term is restricted to those 
artificial structures by which streams were conducted 
| from their sources, by a uniform and continuous descent 
| across valleys and through mountains, towards the city 
they were destined to supply. The conduits were built 
of stone, rough or hewn, or of bricks, and cemented 
by the finest tempered mortar. Some were of a square 
form, paved and covered with flag-stone or tiles; others 


Parallel to the course of the conduit, in some of the 
more magnificent aqueducts, there were foot- paths, form- 
ing at once a novel and cooling siemeniie Having 
arrived at their destination, the waters were generally 
received in reservoirs, and conducted by leaden pipes, 
or by stone grooves, into private cisterns, or dispersed 
throughout the cities by means of public fountains, 
which were often adorned with all the magnificence 
and allegorical allusion of ancient architecture. These 
structures were invariably under the charge of a public 
functionary ; and it is from the treatise of Sextus Julius 
Frontinus, who was inspector of the aqueducts of Rome 
under the Emperor Nerva, that we derive most of our 
information respecting the water-works of the imperial 
city. 

Passing over some imperfect traces of aqueducts in 
Hindostan and Ceylon, and advancing westwards, the 
first worthy of notice is that which Procopius records to 
have been built by Croses, king of the Persians, for 
the supply of Petra, in Mingrelia. This seems to have 
been a square conduit, covered by flags, and supported 
in part of its course upon three tiers of arches, each 
tier supporting a channel; so that no less than three 
streams were made available in Petra at different eleva- 
tions. We have also accounts of aqueducts constructed 
under the reign of Soloman; and the remains of them 
still existing in Palestine, give evidence of an extensive 
acquaintance with the principles of hydraulics among 
the architects employed by the Hebrew rulers. The 
‘Pools of Solomon,’ near Bethlehem, were evidently con- 
nected with a scheme for supplying Jerusalem with 
water, and their remains are to this day a theme for 
travellers. ‘ These large, strong, noble structures,’ says 
Mr Stephens in his Incidents of Travel, ‘in a land 
where every work has been hurried to destruction, re- 
main now almost as perfect as when they were built. 
There are three of them about 480, 600, and 660 feet in 
length and 280 in breadth, and of different altitudes, 
the water from the first running into the second, and 
from the second into the third. The water from these 
reservoirs is still conveyed to Jerusalem (a distance of 
six miles) by a small aqueduct, a round earthen pipe 
about ten inches in diameter, which is sometimes above, 
and sometimes under the surface.’ Again, Herodotus 
describes the mode in which Eupalinus, an architect of 
Megara, supplied the city of Samos with water. A hill 
900 Greek feet high was pierced by a tunnel about a 
mile in length. This tunnel was eight feet high and 
eight feet wide, and in it there was cut a channel thirty 
feet deep by three feet wide, through which the water 
flowed in a covered course to the city. 

It was among the Romans, however, that the con- 
nificence and perfection. Masters of half the world, 
that they should have expended an enormous amount 
of labour in conducting streams into their cities; and 
less when it is considered that the capital of their em- 
pire was unfavourably situated by nature in regard to 
pure and wholesome water. The glory of a reign was 
in general perpetuated by the erection of a temple, 
palace, or other public building; what more fitting 
monument than an aqueduct—a species of structure 
susceptible of architectural display, as it was essential 
to the public welfare? For 440 years from the founda- 
tion of Rome, the inhabitants contented themselves with 
the water of the Tiber, and of the wells and fountains 
in the city and its neighbourhood. But at that period 
the number of houses and inhabitants had so augmented, 
that they were obliged to bring water from distant 
sources by means of aqueducts. Appius Claudius, the 
censor, commenced this scheme of improvement 312 
years before the Christian era; and after him, for seve- 
ral centuries, additional works were constructed, as the 
necessities and luxuries of the city demanded. Among 
those who signalised themselves in this department of 
public utility were Curius Dentatus, Lucius Papirius, 


Quintus Marcus, Agrippa, Augustus, and Claudius; 


struction of aqueducts was carried to the greatest mag- | 


wealthy, and luxurious, it is not to be wondered at | 


l/c tana cater 
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the latter being upwards of forty-two 
, and discharging about ninety-seven 


| are subterraneous, such as that seen at Vicovaro, beyond 
| Tivoli, where a tunnel of about five feet deep and four 
| broad pierces the rock for a distance of more than a 
mile. One of these aqueducts was formed of two 
channels, one above the other; they were, however, 
constructed at different periods, the most elevated being 
supplied by the waters of the Tiverone (Anio Novus), 
and the lower one by the Claudian water. It is repre- 
sented by Pliny as the most beautiful of all that had 
beet built for the use of Rome. It was subsequently 
repaired and extended by several emperors, is now called 
Aqua Felice, and still administers to the supply of the 
modern city. The Aqua Marcia, Aqua Julia, and Aqua 
Tepula, entered Rome by one and the same aqueduct, 
divided into three ranges or storeys, each of which sup- 
ported its own independent channel-way. This ac- 
counts for the extraordinary height of this structure, 
which far su sed that of its compeers, which gene- 
rally ranged from seventy to eighty feet, that being the 
height required to bring the plain which surrounded 
Rome to the average level of the city. 

Without adverting more minutely to those structures, 
4 general idea may be formed of their extent and im- 
portance, when it is stated that Rome was supplied with 
water from sources varying from thirty to sixty miles 
in distance, and that at one period of its history, not 
fewer than twenty aqueducts brought as many different 
streams across the wide plain or campagna in which the 
city stands. In the time of Frontinus (4.p. 100), the 
entire length of aqueducts exceeded, 255 miles, the daily 
discharge of which was about three hundred millions of 
gallons—a supply to which that of London is a mere 
insignificant dribblet. Nor was it ancient Rome which 
alone reaped the benefits of these superb structures ; 
the modern city is still abundantly supplied by three of 
them, which have undergone repairs and restorations, 
the most important of which was made by Sextus V., 
from whose conventual name of Brother Felix the term 
Aqua Felice is derived. 

The chief provincial cities of the Romans, as well as 
their own metropolis, were supplied with water by aque- 
ducts ; hence in Greece, Gaul, Spain, Italy, &c., portions 
of these extensive constructions remain to the present 
day. That of Nismes, built by Agrippa, son-in-law of 
Augustus, is perhaps the most ancient of their provin- 
cial aqueducts. It was about thirty miles in length, 
when entire, and traversed a very mountainous country, 
piercing through hills, and crossing valleys by means of 
arches upon arches. It was constructed of squared 
stones throughout, and was coated in the interior, 
which was 4 feet by 54, with finely prepared mortar. 
The ‘ Pont du Gard’ is that part of the aqueduct of 
Nismes which crosses the deep valley in which flows 
the Gardon, or Gard. This part, considered alone, is one 
of the noblest monuments built by the Romans among 
the Gauls. It is composed of three ranges of arches, one 
above another. The first range under which the Gardon 
runs is formed by six arches, the second by eleven, and 
the third by thirty-five—all of which are semicircular, 
and form a total height of 160 feet above the water of 
the river. The entire length of the bridge is 300 yards. 
This magnificent structure was destroyed by the bar- 
barians about the beginning of the fifth century, but is 
still in such a state of preservation, that it could be re- 
stored without a very great expenditure of money. 
Passing over the ancient aqueducts of Lyons, in which 
the inverted syphon,” as well as the inclined channel- 


* We have evidence of this in the aqueduct of Mont Pila, the 
water of which was partly conveyed by leaden pipes, and partly by 
the usual stone channel-way. In one case the pipes (nine in num- 
ber, and eight inches in diameter) were carried across a valley 
upon a range of low bridges, about 100 feet below the regular in- 


way, was used, and of Bourgas, near Constantinople, 
the only other provincial structure of the kind to which 
we shall allude is that of Metz, of which a number of 
the arcades still remain. ‘These arcades,’ says an 
ancient authority, ‘ crossed the Moselle, a river which is 
broad and vast at that place. The copious sources of 
Gorze furnished water for the representation of a sea- 
fight. This water was collected in a reservoir; from |) 
thence it was conducted by subterraneous canals formed || 
of hewn stone, and so spacious, that a man could walk 
erect in them. It traversed the Moselle upon its superb | 
and lofty arcades (3600 feet long, and 100 feet high), || 
which may still be seen at the distance of two leagues 
from Metz; so nicely wrought and so finely cemented, 
that, except those parts in the middle which have been |) 
carried away by the ice, they have resisted, and will || 
still resist, the severest shocks of the most violent sea- |) 
sons. From these arcades other aqueducts conveyed 
the water to the baths and to the place where the naval 
engagement was mimicked.’ 

Of the aqueducts erected within a comparatively || 
recent period, we may mention the following :—'The || 
aqueduct of Spoleto, constructed in 741 by Theodoric, || 
king of the Goths, to communicate with the town of || 
Spoleto, situated on the summit of a mountain. It is 
one of the handsomest structures of the kind, and re- 
mains entire to the present day. In crossing the river 
De La Morgia, the channel-way is supported upon two || 
tiers of Gothic arches, the lower containing ten grand 
arches, and the latter thirty. The length of this arcade | 
is 800 feet, the breadth 44, and the height 420! The 
aqueduct of Caserta, built in 1753 by Charles III. of || 
Naples, is also an expensive and gigantic structure, one || 
of its arcades consisting of three tiers of arches, 1724 || 
feet long and 190 feet in height. The aqueduct of the | 
Prince of Biscari, constructed at his own expense across || 
the river St Paul, in Sicily, and the aqueduct bridge of || 
Castellana, are also magnificent erections. - In France, | 
that which conducts the waters of St Clements and Du 
Boulidou to Montpelier, is perhaps the most beautiful. | 
It was built under the superintendence of M. Pitot, and | 
required thirteen years for its completion. The prin- | 
cipal arcade is 90 feet high, and consists of two tiers— 
the lowest containing 90, and the upper 210 arches. 
That of Arcueil deserves next to be noticed. It was | 
originally built by the Emperor Julian, a.p. 360, to | 
bring water to Paris, and supplied the palace and hot- | 
baths, but was destroyed by the Normans. After it had 
been in <disuse for 800 years, it was rebuilt in 1634; 
again repaired in 1777; and fresh sums have lately | 
been devoted to the same purpose by the city of Paris, 
The arcade over the valley of Arcucil consists of 25 | 
arches, is 72 feet high, and 1200 feet long. But of the 


aqueducts of France, that of Maintenon, had it been ) «7p, 


completed, would have been the most remarkable, 
equalling in grandeur even the most magnificent of the 
Roman structures. The project was one of the noblest | 
examples of the enterprise which characterised the } 
reign of Louis XIV.; it was designed by Vauban, com- | 
menced in 1684, and abandoned in 1688. It was in- | 
tended to conduct water from the river Eura to Ver- 
sailles, a distance of seventy miles; and it was also 
contemplated to continue the work to St Cloud and to 
~aris. Had this been done, the entire length of the 
channel-way would have exceeded ninety miles. The 
chef-d’euvre would have been the arcade across the 
valley of Maintenon, which is three miles and a quarter 
wide, and 234 feet below the flow of the aqueduct. The 
number of arches designed for this bridge was 685: 
some of the piers of the lower tier were constructed, 
but have since fallen into ruin. The last modern struc- 


clination of the aqueduct ; and in crossing the Rhone, a series of 
similar pipes was laid down in the bed of the river. Towards the 
end of last century a portion of these pipes was dragged up by an 
anchor. The fragment is preserved in the museum of Lyons; itis 
soldered at the joints the same material, and on each joint are 
the words in relief, C. Cantius Porminus, F., which is apparently 
the name of the maker or architect. 
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ture of the kind which falls to be noticed is that of 
Lisbon, in 1738. It is about three leagues 
in length, in some parts of its course, has been ex- 
cavated through hills; but near the city it is carried 
over a deep valley for a length of 2400 feet by several 
bold arches, the largest of which has a height of 250 
feet, and a span of 115. 

But it was not alone in the eastern hemisphere that 
the ancients excelled in the construction of aqueducts ; 
we have evidence of the existence of kindred works in 
Mexico and the adjacent states, and also in Chili and 


Peru. Those of Peru were perhaps more intended for | 


agricultural than for city purposes; but those of an- 
cient Mexico were strictly of the latter description. The 
city of Mexico, which was built on several islands near 
the shore of the lake, was connected with the mainland 
by four great causeways, or dikes, the remains of which 

|| still exist. One of these supported the celebrated aque- 
duct of Chapoltepec, which was constructed by Monte- 
zuma. When the Spaniards besieged the city, ‘ there 
appeared,’ says De Solis, ‘two or three rows of pipes, 
made of trees hollowed, supported by an aqueduct of 
lime and stone, and the enemy had cast up some 
trenches to cover the avenue to it; but the two cap- 
tains (Olid and Alvarado) marched out of Tacuba with 
most of their troops, and though they met with a very 
obstinate resistance, they drove the enemy from their 
post, and broke the pipes and aqueduct in two or three 
, and the water took its natural course into the 

e.’ As in Mexico, so in Tezcuco, Tlascala, Iztaclapa, 
and other Mexican cities, there were aqueducts, baths, 
and fountains. 

Such is a necessarily brief sketch of the aqueducts of 
other times. Our space will not permit us to advert to 
the adjuncts of these stupendous structures—to the re- 
servoirs, pipes, and fountains, by which the streams 
were ultimately conveyed to the streets, baths, gardens, 
and private dwellings of the ancients. It is evident, 
however, that in their public baths and fountains, in the 
general dissemination and application of pure water, 
they have left us moderns still far in the rear. With 
them the supply of water was the paternal duty of the 
state; with us it is the monied speculation of private 
individuals. With them it was an object to make water 
as free as the air they breathed; to us it is in general 
sold at the highest rate which can be exacted, without 
absolutely inviting some new ‘company’ into the field 
of monopoly. This contrast is by no means over- 
stretched, as we shall attempt to demonstrate in a 
future paper on water. . 


THE TEA-ROSE. 

(The following is taken from an American publication entitled 
*The Mayflower’—a series of sketches by Mrs Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Mrs Stowe’s scenes and characters are of a domestic nature, 
each exhibiting some feature in every-day life which we are apt to 
regard as of little or no importance. That which we extract very 
simply but happily inculcates the duty of cherishing a sense of the 
beautiful among our lowlier neighbours—‘ that fine feeling which 
rusts out and dies, because they are too hard pressed to procure 
it any gratification."] 
THERE it stood, in its little green vase, on a light ebony 
stand, in the window of the drawing-room. The rich satin 
curtains, with their costly fringes, swept down on either 
side of it, and around it glittered every rare and fanciful 
trifle which wealth can offer to luxury, and yet that simple 
Tose was the fairest of them all. So pure it looked, its 
white leaves just touched with that delicious creamy tint 
— to its kind ; its cup so full, so perfect ; its head 

ding as if it were sinking and melting away in its own 
tichness—oh ! when did ever man make anything to equal 
the living perfect flower ! 
| But the sunlight that streamed through the window re- 
| Vealed something fairer than the rose—a young lady reclin- 
ing on an ottoman, who was thus addressed by her livelier 
cousin, ‘I say, » [ have been thinking what you are 
to do with your pet rose when you go to New York, as to 
our consternation you are determined to do ; you know it 
would be a sad pity to leave it with such a scatter-brain as 
Iam. I love flowers indeed ; that is, I like a regular 


ee cut off and tied up, to — as 
to all this tending and fussing, whi Pp 
them growing, I have no gifts in that line.’ 

*Make yourself easy as to that, Kate,’ said Florence 
with a smile ; ‘I have no intention of calling upon your 
talents ; I have an asylum in view for my favourite.” 

*Oh, then you know just what I was going to say. Mre 
Marshall, I presume, has been speaking to you ; she was 
here yesterday, and I was quite rathetic upon the subject, 
telling her the loss your favourite would sustain, and so 
forth ; and she said how delighted she would be to have it 
in her greenhouse, it is in such a fine state now, so full of 
buds. I told her I knew you would like to give it to her, 
you are so fond of Mrs Marshall, you know.’ 

‘ Now, Kate, I am sorry, but I have otherwise engaged 
it. 


to a party ; but 
ch is needful to kee 


* Who can it be to? you have so few intimates here.’ 

* Oh, it is only one of my odd fancies.’ 

* But do tell me, Florence.’ 

* Well, cousin, you know the little pale girl to whom we 
give sewing ?” 

‘What! little Mary Stephens ? How absurd, Florence ! 
This is just another of your motherly old-maidish ways, 
dressing dolls for poor children, making bonnets, and knit- 
ting socks for all the little dirty babies in the neighbour- 
hood. I do believe you have made more calls in those two 
vile ill-smelling alleys behind our house, than ever you have 
in Chestnut Street, though you know everybody is half 
dying to see you; and now, to crown all, you must give 
this-choice little bijou to a sempstress-girl, when one of 
your most intimate friends, in your own class, would value 
it so highly. What in the world can people in their cir- 
cumstances want with flowers ” 

‘Just the same as I do,’ replied Florence calmly. 
‘Have you not noticed that the little girl never comes here 
without looking wistfully at the opening buds? And don’t 
you remember, the other morning she asked me so prettily 
if I would let her mother come and see it, she was so fond 
of flowers ? 

‘But, Florence, only think of this rare flower standing | 
on a table with ham, eggs, cheese, and flour, and stifled in 
that close little room where Mrs Stephens and her daughter | 
manage to wash, iron, and cook.’ | 

‘Well, Kate, and if I were obliged to live in one coarse 
room, and wash, and iron, and cook, as you say; if I had to 
spend every moment of my time in toil, with no prospect 
from my window but a brick wall and dirty lane, such a 
flower as this would be untold enjoyment to me.’ 

*Pshaw, Florence ; all sentiment! Poor people have no 
time to be sentimental. Besides, I don’t believe it will 
grow with them ; it is a greenhouse flower, and used to de- 
licate living.’ 

*Oh, as to that, a flower never inquires whether its 
owner is rich or poor; and Mrs Stephens, whatever else 
she has not, has sunshine of as good quality as this that 
streams through our window. The beautiful things that 
God makes are his gift to all alike. You will see that my 
fair rose will be as well and cheerful in Mrs Stephens’s room 
as in ours.’ 

‘Well, after all, how odd! When one gives to poor 
people, one wants to give them something use/i/—a bushel 
of potatoes, a ham, and such things.’ 

‘Why, certainly, potatoes and ham must be supplied; | 
but, having ministered to the first and most craving wants, | 
why not add any other little pleasures or gratifications we | 
may have it in our power to bestow? I know there are | 
many of the poor who have fine feeling and a keen sense 
of the beautiful, which rusts out and dies because they are 
too hard pressed to procure it any gratification. Poor Mrs 
Stephens, for example, I know she would enjoy birds, and 
flowers, and music as much asI do. I have seen her eye 
light up as she looked upon these things in our drawing- 
room, and yet not one beautiful thing can she command. 
From necessity, her room, her clothing, all she has, must 
be coarse and plain. You should have seen the almost 
rapture she and Mary felt when I offered them my rose.’ 

*Dear me! all this may be true, but I never thought of 
it before. I never thought that these hard-working people 
had any ideas of taste !” 

‘Then why do you see the geranium or rose so carefully 
nursed in the old cracked teapot in the poorest room, or 
the morning-glory ted in a box, and twined about the 
window? Do not t show that the human heart yearns 
for the beautiful in all ranks of life ? You remember, Kate, 
how our sat up a whole night, after a hard 
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day’s work, to make her first baby a pretty dress to be 
baptised in” 

* Yes, and I remember how I laughed at you for making 
such a tasteful little cap for it.’ 

‘Well, Katy, I think the look of perfect delight with 
which the poor mother regarded her baby in its new dress 
and cap, was something quite worth creating ; I do believe 
she could not have felt more grateful if I had sent her a 
barrel of flour.’ 

* Well, I never thought before of giving anything to the 
poor but what they really needed, and I have always been 
| willing to do that when I could without going far out of 
| my way. 

‘Well, cousin, if our heavenly Father gave to us after 
this mode, we should have only coarse shapeless piles of 

rovisions lying about the world, instead of all this beauti- 

] variety of trees, and fruits, and flowers.’ 

‘Well, well, cousin, I suppose you are right, but have 
mercy on my poor head ; it is too small to hold so many 
new ideas all at once—so go on your own way; and the 
little lady began practising a waltzing step before the glass 
with great satisfaction. 

* 


> ~ 


It was a very small room, lighted by only one window. 
There was no carpet on the floor ; there was a clean but 
coarsely-covered bed in one corner ; a cupboard, with a 
few dishes and plates, in the other ; a chest of drawers ; 
and before the window stood a small cherry stand, quite 
new, and indeed it was the only article in the room that 
seemed so. 

A pale sickly-looking woman of about forty was leaning 

k in her rocking-chair, her eyes closed, and her lips 
pe gg a as if in pain. She rocked backward and for- 
w 4 few minutes, pressed her hand hard upon her eyes, 
and then languidly resumed her fine stitching, on which 
she had been busy since morning. The door opened, and 


a slender little girl of about twelve years of age entered, | 
her large blue eyes dilated and radiant with delight, as 


she bore in the vase with the rose-tree in it. 

*Oh! see, mother, see! Here is one in full bloom, and 
two more half out, and ever so many more pretty buds 
peeping out of the green leaves.’ 

The poor woman's face brightened as she looked, first on 
the rose, and then on her sickly child, on whose face she 
had not seen so bright a colour for months. 

* God bless her!’ she exclaimed unconsciously. 

* Miss Florence—yes, I knew you would feel so, mother. 
Does it not make your head feel better to see such a 
beautiful flower? Now, you will not look so longingly at 
the flowers in the market, for we have a rose that is hand- 
somer than any of them. Why, it seems to me it is worth 
as much to us as our whole little garden used to be. Only 
see how many buds there are! Just count them ; and only 
smell the flower! Now, where shall we set it up? And 
Mary skipped about, placing her flower first in one position 
and then in another, and walking off to see the effect, till 
her mother gently reminded her that the rose-tree could 
not preserve its beauty without sunlight. 

* Oh yes, truly,’ said Mary ; ‘ well, then, it must be placed. 
here on our new stand. How glad I am that we have such 
a handsome new stand for it ; it will look so much better.’ 
And Mrs Stephens laid down her work, and folded a piece 
of newspaper, on which the treasure was duly deposited. 

* There,’ said Mary, watching the arrangement eagerly, 
‘that will do—no, for it does not show both the opening 
buds ; a little farther around—a little more ; there, that is 
right ; and then Mary walked around to view the rose in 
various positions, after which she urged her mother to go 
with her to the outside, and see how it looked there. 
‘ How kind it was in Miss Florence to think of giving this 
to us, said Mary; ‘though she had done so much for 
us, and given us so many things, yet this seems the best of 
all, because it seems as if she thought of us, and knew just 
how we felt ; and so few do that, you know, mother.’ 

What a bright afternoon that little gift made in that 
little room. How much faster Mary’s fingers flew the 
livelong day as she sat sewing by her mother; and Mrs 


she had a headache, and thought, as she sipped her evening 
eup of tea, that she felt stronger than she had done for 
some time. 

That rose! its sweet influence died not with the first 


? 
| Stephens, in the happiness of her child, almost forgot that 
| 
} 


day. Through all the long cold winter, the watching, tend- 
th a t 


A 


| ing, cherishing that flower, awak 
| trains of thought, that beguiled the sameness and weari- 


ness of their life. Every day the fair growing thing put 
forth some fresh beauty—a leaf, a bud, a new shoot—and 
constantly awakened fresh enjoyment in its As 
it stood in the window, the by would sometimes 
stop and gaze, attracted by its beauty, and then proud and 
happy was Mary ; nor did even the serious and careworn 
wiiew notice with indifference this tribute to the beauty 
of their favourite. 

But little did Florence think, when she bestowed the 
gift, that there twined about it an invisible thread that 
reached far and brightly into the web of her destiny. 

One cold afternoon in early spring, a tall and graceful 
gentleman called at the lowly room to pay for the making 
of some linen by the inmates. He was a stranger and 
wayfarer, recommended through the charity of some of 
Mrs Stephens’s patrons. As he turned to go, his eye rested 
admiringly on the rose-tree, and he stopped to gaze at it. 

* How beautiful !’ said he. 


lady as sweet and beautiful as that is.’ 
‘Ah, said the stranger, turning upon her a pair of 


bright dark eyes, pleased and rather struck by the commu- 
nication ; ‘and how came she to give it to you, my little 


found it out, and so she gave us this.’ 

* Florence !’ echoed the stranger. | 

* Yes—Miss Florence l’Estrange—a beautiful lady. They 
like other ladies, only sweeter.’ 


man eagerly. ‘No; she left some months ago,’ said the 


aunt’s, Mrs Carlyle’s, No. 10 —— Street.’ 


* Yes,’ said little Mary, ‘and it was given to us bya || 


girl?’ ‘Oh, because we are poor, and mother is sick, and we || 
never can have anything pretty. We used to have a garden || 
once, and we loved flowers so much, and Miss Florence || 


say she was from foreign parts ; but she speaks English just || 
‘Is she here now ? is she in this city 2° said the gentle- |) 


widow, noticing the shade of disappointment on his face ; |} 
* but,’ said she,‘ you can find out all about her at her || 


A short time after, Florence received a letter in a hand- || 
writing that made her tremble. During the many early || 
years of her life spent in France, she had well learned to || 


he had traced her, even as a hidden streamlet may be | 


deeds of kindness had left wherever she had passed. Thus | 
much said, our readers need no help in finishing my story | 
for themselves. 


POPULAR FRENCH SONGS. 
NO. I.—MALBROUGH. 


have to boast of in England, while the price is a mere 
bagatelle—sixpence—or about the fifth of what such a 


there are three songs to a livraison. An interesting 


paniment, concludes every number. 
one of the most popular—not only in France, but over 


was written. It is properly entitled, ‘The death and | 


de Yinvincible Malbrough), the great Duke of Marl- 


French into ‘Malbrough,’ and imported back again 
to its native language altered into Malbrook; by 
which the song is universally known here. 

As it relates to one of England’s most celebrated | 
generals, we prefer translating the curious and interest- | 
| ing French remarks which accompany the ditty in the 
| ‘Chansons Populaires,’ to making any comments of our | 
|own. This amusing essay is by M. Lacroix, chief lib- | 
rarian to the king of the French, an accomplished his- 
torian, and author of several historical tales of great 
interest and popularity. He has invariably written 
under the name of the Bibliophile P. L. Jacob:— 

‘ The celebrated song of Malbrough was certainly com- 
posed after the battle of Malplaquet, in 1709, and not 
after the death of John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, 


know that writing. This letter told that he was living, that || 


traced, by the freshness, the verdure of heart, which her || 


An enterprising Parisian publisher has, during the last | 
year, been issuing a series of the most popular songs of | 
France, with illustrations which surpass, in pictorial | 
effect and in characteristic drawing, any publication we | 


thing would be offered at for sale in this country. Each | 
number (of which one appears every week) contains | 
sometimes a single piece, though, when they are short, | 


essay precedes, and the music, with piano-forte accom- | 
The first song is | 


the rest of the continent and in this country—that ever | 
burial of the invincible Malbrough’ (Mort et Convoi | 


borough’s name having been first corrupted by the | 


the p 
soldie 
receiv 


--| 


Te eeom” 5 


borough, 
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| finally expired in presence of Lady M 
| he charged to bury him with pomp-and grandeur. 


| but little noise even in England; 
| prose legend which originally accompanied the song, it 
| is stated that “ Marlborough was killed at the battle of 
| Malplaquet, which took place between Mons and Baray 
| on the 11th September 1709.” 
| was, even according to English historians, glorious 


| the knee when he was about to surround the Duke of 


| Marlborough, and to hem him in between the two wings 
| of the French army. At this decisive juncture the Eng- 


| means of taking their revenge. 


the court it was adopted by the tradespeople of Paris, 


in 1722, as many grave commentators on the facetious 
ballad have supposed. Not a single circumstance nar- 
rated in the popular little poem accommodates itself to 
the veritable demise of his Grace. When the illustrious 
general died at his estate of Windsor Lodge, on the 17th 
June 1722, from the consequences of an attack of apo- 
plexy, he had not appeared at the head of an army for 
more than six years; for more than ten he had played 
nothing more than an obscure and secondary part in 
European politics ; and the French, more fickle at that 
epoch than they are even at present, had had quite 
time enough to forget him. George I, on mounting 
the throne, recalled the Duke of Marlborough to court, 
from which Queen Anne had estranged both him and 
his wife ; but his majesty demanded not 

the duke’s counsels—which he never 

borough, therefore, lived very soberly 

where his money failed him in comp 

ficent Blenheim, which Queen 'Anne 

parliament agreed to finish in mem 

Dutch victory. He fell into a 

rough, whom 
The ditty is, then, anterior to his‘“@emise, which made 
t in the ancient 


In that battle, which 


for the French, the Marshal de Villars was wounded in 


lish general ran the most critical hazards, and was sup- 
posed to have partaken of the fate of five of his generals | 


| who were killed in the melée. 


The rumour of his death was rapidly spread, and, 
without doubt, some wanton versifier made the following 
funeral oration while bivouacking at Quesnoy on the | 
evening of the fight, to console himself for haying had 
neither food nor rest for three days: such being cha- 
racteristic of a Frenchman’s temperament. The Duke 
of Marlborough, a great captain and subtle politician, 
had been the bane of Louis XIV. during thirty years :— 
he had pursued, attacked, and crippled him on every 
field of battle, and in every European cabinet. He had 
proved himself a worthy pupil of the great Condé and 
of Turenne at Hochstett, Oudenarde, and Ramillies ; his 
name was the terror and admiration of the soldier. Not 
being able to conquer, the enemy lampooned him, and 
each of his victories was followed by a new satirical 
song; such verses being in France then—as in the good 
times of Cardinal Mazarin—the people’s most ordinary 


The song was not much known to the heroes of Mal- 
plaquet; it was preserved only by tradition in some of 
the provinces, where it had been probably left by the 
soldiers of Villars and De Boufflers: it was not even 
received in the immense collections of anecdotic songs 
which formed part of the archives of the French nob- | 
lesse. But in 1781 it resounded, all of a sudden, from 
one end of the kingdom to the other. It happened that 
when Maria Antoinette gave to the throne of France an 
heir, he was nursed by a peasant named [probably nick- 
named] Madame Poitrine, who had been chosen, among 
other qualifications, for her healthy appearance and good 
humour. The nurse, while rocking the royal cradle, 
sung Malbrough, and the dauphin, it is said, opened its 
eyes at the name of the great general. The name, the 
simplicity of the words, the singularity of the burthen, 
and the touching melodiousness of the air, interested the 
queen, and she frequently sang it. Everybody repeated 
it after her, and even the king condescended to quaver 
out the words, Malbrough s’en va-t-en guerre. Malbrough 
was sung in the state apartments of Versailles; in the 
kitchens, in the stables—it became quite the rage ; from 


and passed thence from town to town, and country to 
country : it was wafted across the sea to England, where 
it soon became as popular as in France. It is said that 
a French gentleman wishing, when in London, to be 
driven to Marlborough Street, had totally forgotten 
its name; but on sisging the air of Malbrough, the 
coachman understood him immediately, and drove him 
to the proper address with no other direction. 

Goéthe, who travelled in France about the same time, 
was so teased with the universal concert of Malbrough, 
that he took a hatred to the duke, who was the innocent 
cause of the musical epidemic. Malbrough made itself 
heard, without ceasing, apropos of everything, and apro- 
pos of nothing ; it gave its name to the fashions, to silks, 
head-dresses, carriages, and soups. ‘The subject of the 
song was painted on fire-screens, on fans, and on china; 
it was embroidered on tapestries, engraven on toys and 
keepsakes—was reproduced, in short, in all manner of 
ways and forms. The rage for Malbrough endured for 
many years, and nothing short of the Revolution, the 
fall of the Bastile, and the Marselloise hymn, were 
sufficient to smother the sounds of that hitherto never- 
ceasing song. 

The warlike and melancholy air of the song did not, 
any more than its hero, originate in France, and we || 
have sought in vain to trace its history back from the || 
time when Napoleon—in spite of his general antipathy || 
to music—roared it out whenever he got into his saddle || 
to start on a fresh campaign. We are not unwilling to | 


believe, with M. de Chateaubriand, that it was the same || 


air which the crusaders of Godefroid de Bouillon sung | 
under the walls of Jerusalem. The Arabs still ‘sing it, | 


and pretend that their ancestors learned it at the battle || 


of Massoura, or else from the brothers-in-arms of De 
Joinville, who repeated it to the clashing of bucklers | 
while pressing forward to the cry of “ Mountjoy Saint- 
Denis !”’ 

After so elaborate an essay, the reader will expect 
a first-rate song, but he will perhaps be disappointed | 
to find that the mountain of preface brings fortk no- 
thing but a poetical mouse. The song of Malbrough | 
is curious merely from its absurdity ; but its very ab- 
surdity is quaintness. It is, in fact, not meant to be 
read in, as it were, cold blood ; it is only intended to be | 
sung, for much of the humour lies in the constant re- 
petition of each line. Such repetitions would, however, | 
be far from amusing to read, and we therefore only print | 
the first and last stanzas entire. The couplets bereft of | 
the refrain do not rhyme, for, as each line is sung over 
and over again before the tune is finished, the jingling || 
of concordant syllables would render the whole tiresome. || 


THE DEATH AND BURIAL OF MALPROUGH. 
Malbrough is gone to the wars, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ;* 
Malbrough is gone to the wars, 
None know when he'll return. 
At Easter perhaps ‘twill be, 

Or else at Trinity. 

But Trinity has passed, 

And yet he comes not back. 
His dame ascends her tower 
So high, she can go no higher. 
Her page she sees approach, 
In vestments all of black. 

* O sweet and comely page, 
What is the news you bring ” 
* The tidings I shall tell 

Will cause your eyes to weep— 
Your pink attire to doff, 
Likewise your silk and gold. 
Monsieur de Malbrough’s dead— 
What's more—he's buri-ed. 

I saw him laid in the earth 
By four brave officers. 


* Mironton, mirontaine, is an old refrain, or burden, which was 
in other ditties usually articulated mironton, ton, ton, mi ine, 
and corresponds to the fal, lal, lal with which English song-writers 
eked out their limping stanzas to the tune. The last line is sung 
three times, and the whole stanza repeated straight through. 
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One carried his cuirass, 

A second his buckler stout, 

A third his terrible sword, 

A fourth carried nothing at all. 
At the entrance of his tomb 

They planted rosemary. - 

On the highest branch of the tree, 
A nightingale was perched. 

They saw it steal his soul, 

With laurel it to crown. 

Each man fell on his face— 

And then got up again 

To sing the victories 

That Malbrough had achieved. 
The ceremony over, 

They all went home to bed, 

Some with their good wives, 

And others by themselves. 

No single mortal failed 

In this, I'm pretty sure ; 

Let them be dark or fair, 

Or of the chestnut’s hue. 

I've nothing else to say, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine ; 
I've nothing else to say, 

And I'm sure I've said enough’ (thrice). 


A DAY IN ST ANDREWS. 


*You’it have a tumbling voyage across the Firth to- 
day,’ said an acquaintance whom we met on Prince’s 
Street, one breezy morning last December, as we hurried 
along, bag in hand, to the coach-office, whence we were to 
be conveyed to the sea-side. ‘ Hope not—the wind and 
tide are together ; at all events, can’t help it—must go 
—good-by.’ ‘Good-by.’ The sea, as we came in sight 
of it on rounding a corner of the curious zig-zag road at 
Trinity, certainly seemed a little out of humour. There 
was a white froth on the top of the curling waves, 
and I half glanced at the possibility of an awkward 
leaning position over one of the sofas of the steamer. 
Happily, all such anticipations proved fanciful. Step- 

ing from the coach on board the steaming craft as it 
close to the pier at Newhaven, we saw there was no 
danger to be apprehended, and we were soon careering 
merrily across the Firth of Forth—the shores of Mid- 
Lothian, with the turret-clad heights of Edinburgh, re- 
ceding in the distance, and the coast of Fife becoming 
every instant more and more invitingly open to our 
landing. The island of Inchkeith, with its gray crags, 
was passed, and the bay of Kirkaldy received us into its 
capacious bosom. In short, we crossed the Firth with 
little more than an easy breeze, and not a single inci- 
dent which could be turned to account as an adventure. 
Nor were we more fortunate by land. A coach which 
was in waiting conveyed us without a jar through the 
peninsula of Fife, and early in the afternoon we found 
ourselves snugly ensconced in our temporary domicile 
at St Andrews. 

St Andrews, as everybody knows, is one of the most 
ancient towns—we beg its pardon—cities in Scotland. 
Situated on a flattish promontory overlooking the Ger- 
man Ocean and the Firth of Tay, it appears to have 
been selected as the seat of a religious establishment by 
the early missionaries of Christianity who visited this 
lone and once barbarous part of Britain. Growing 
apace under the fostering care of Regulus and his suc- 
cessors, the place afterwards became distinguished for its 
stupendous cathedral—a building in its glory as splendid 
as the present cathedral of Canterbury—its castle, and 
its university. Sacked at the Reformation, and with 
revenues despoiled, its famed ecclesiastical structures 
sunk into a state of ragged ruins, while its educational 
edifices merged into an antiquated and forlorn condi- 
tion, from which they have only been partially 
by some public grants in recent times.* As a seat of 


* Readers curious in the ecclesiastical history and antiquities of 
this venerable city, may consult a recent work on the 
* History of St Andrews, by the Rev. C. J. Lyon’ [episcopal y- 
man in the town). 2 vols. 8vo. Tait: Edinburgh. 


restored | famil 


instruction, however, the university has always main- 
tained a respectable footing, the place, from its retired 
character and salubrity of situation, being better adapted 
for some of the more tranquil branches of study than 
any of the populous university towns. Latterly, the 
institutions in the town have been reinforced by the 
establishment of a large school for elementary educa- 
tion, liberally endowed by the late Dr Bell, and, at his 
request, termed the Madras college. 

Besides the attractions which may be supposed to 
arise from its university and schools, St Andrews 
offers other inducements as a place of residence. No- 
where in Scotland—and I might take in a much wider 
range—is to be found such excellent society, o1 1 state 
of things more harmonious to the tastes and habits of 
those accustomed to the refinements of life. One is sur- 
prised and charmed to find so pleasant a set of well-bred 
persons in this part of the world, which is indeed a little 
world in itself, a thing of which the great, busy, hurry- 
skurrying world without does not so much as dream. 
But for this concentration of ladies and gentlemen we 
must look not only to the educational establishments, 
but to the out-of-door play for which the links of St 
Andrews are renowned. St Andrews is the metropolis 
of golf. Of this game the inhabitants of other cities 
may speak—none but a resident in St Andrews can dis- 
cuss it, ex cathedra;—all of which the reader already 
knows, if he has read an account of the game formerly 
given in these pages. Well, then, golf attracts the lovers 
of out-of-door exercise, retired military men, civilians 
with families, old Indians, and others, from all quarters ; 
while fresh air on a splendid scale, cheapness of living, 
fine walks, and old ruins full of historical associations, 
add charms altogether irresistible. 

Reader, have you now anything like an idea of the 
place to which I have come on a flying visit? I am 
afraid not; for you would require to spend some time 
in the place to have a complete notion of it—pass an 
evening with a cluster of its élite—see a score of faces 
gleaming on convivial thoughts intent—hear the guffaw 
of the facetious old Professor 
by a toast in Gaelic from Captain The very 
thought of such a scene makes one feel that this is not 
such a bad world after all—that there are nice quiet 
flowery nooks in it, if one would only look for them. 

Having now, as one may say, taken a bird’s-eye view 


of the subject, we.may come a little closer to its main | 


features ; and, in short, if you, the reader, have no par- 
ticular objections, take a look at the town. We have 
only a forenoon to spare, so let us make the most of it. 
Stretching longitudinally along the height overlook- 
ing the sea, we find at least three good streets of consider- 
able length, with the ruins of the cathedral closing the 
vista on the east, and the extensive sandy downs or 
golf-ground on the west. About the centre of the town, 
but separated from each other, are the different col- 
leges, and towards the exterior thoroughfares are some 
new streets of elegant houses. Of course there are 
numberless cross alleys or wynds, generally lined with 
dwellings of an inferior kind. The whole town is built 
of sandstone, and is substantial and imposing in its 
aspect. Till lately, however, little had been done to 
give it a neat appearance, and it had fallen behind 
most towns of its size in some few respects; there were 


here and there, as in several old-fashioned Scotch towns, 


projections of various kinds upon the lines of street, and 
even the best thoroughfares were paved only with round 


stones, anything but suitable to tender feet; smooth | 


trottoirs were unknown. Things might have gone on 
in this condition for centuries, but for the well-directed 
‘zeal of a single individual. I mean Major Playfair, 
a native of the town, now residing there with his 
ily, and who acceded to the dignity of provost in 
1842. This gentleman, possessing an independent for- 
tune, and naturally of an active mind, must be con- 
sidered as a species of Peter the Great within his burghal 


jurisdiction. Taking a fancy for improvement where 
so much was needed, he has already wrought wonders 
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in the brightening up of this venerable city. Any 
ordinary mortal, three years ago, would have said 
‘Nothing could be done for St Andrews; her muni- 
cipal revenue is completely crippled; nobody has any 
irit to help her.’ But on a retrospect, we can see 
t all such anticipations may prove fallacious, when a 
really energetic man chooses to apply his whole faculties 
to the object. The greatest doing of the worthy major 
is the formation of a smooth slab pavement, of from 
six to twelve feet broad, on each side of the principal 
street, along with a double row of gas lamps, as hand- 
some as anything of the kind in the metropolis. Ob- 
taining one hundred pounds, as I understood, from the 
impoverished burghal funds, the major had been fortu- 
nate in collecting a few more hundreds by subscription 
among the inhabitants and neighbouring gentry, and 
with this sum he was enabled to carry forward the very 
beautiful improvement now before us. The effect upon 
the aspect of the street, which in breadth and straight- 
ness was already a fine one, could scarcely be imagined, 
while its convenience to the inhabitants—supplying a 
fine promenade, agrecable for the feet, and at all times 
dry—is no doubt unspeakably great. Great, however, 
as is this improvement, it is rivalled by sundry other 
alterations. Everywhere, during last summer, work- 
| men were to be seen engaged in removing old obstruc- 
| tions and eye-sores, propping up venerable ruins, and 
| creating new beauties and conveniences. While other 
| men would plan, ponder, and hesitate, the major acts. 
Was a railing required in front of Madras college, or a 
| piece of playground to be put in order for its pupils? 
itwas immediately done. Was there a street-projection, 
| awkward and incommodious, which had been sighed 
| over and lamented hopelessly, helplessly, for ages? it was 
| one fine morning, before breakfast, gone. Was there 
a too acute angle at the turn of a narrow road, which 
| had been a puzzle to coachmen for a century, and the 
cause of perhaps two accidents on an average per annum 
during all that time, but which had in like manner 
been bewailed as yet? now it was cut off by the major. 
Was an unseemly gap to be closed by a neat wall? forth- 
with the wall was raised. Was there anywhere some 
particular house so badly placed as to break a straight 
line, or interrupt a view of some distant object of an 
interesting kind? the major would not scruple to lay out 
a little money, that he might have the pleasure of seeing 
it removed. 
While inspecting some of the wonderful doings of this 
| rare chief-magistrate, we had the good fortune to be in- 
troduced to his notice, and conducted by him to different 
points where alterations had been, or were shortly to be 
effected. Our first visit was to Madras college, which has 
been a special object of the provost’s solicitude. Con- 
ducted from a central courtyard which he has had lately 
paved, we went through some of the class-rooms of this 
noble institution, where—hear this, ye Englishmen—a 
first-rate elementary education may be obtained for a 
shilling a quarter! In one of the large rooms we found 
about three hundred children, divided into classes, re- 
ceiving instruction at this humble charge ; and in another 
apartment a similar number, but of a higher grade, who 
pay two shillings a quarter. We had the curiosity to 
@ examine a class of the humbler pupils, by cross-question- 
#@ ing them on the subject of their lessons, according to 
@ What is called the intellectual method, and were much 
gratified with their expertness. ‘Wonderful, sir,’ said 
the major, who had kindly taken the chair on the occa- 
sion; ‘ what a world this will be in twenty years hence, 
when these youngsters grow up! They beat us, the old 
set, all to nothing.’ * Quite true, major; but let us 
again be stirring.’ We now proceeded westwards to- 
wards the principal entrance to the town, where va- 
tious tokens of improvement met our eye in the form 
of widening, building, and paving; and turning to the 
right, we came the open links, where we were in- 
troduced to the club-house of the Golfers’ society. Here 
are some pleasant accommodations for the gentlemen of 
the town, incldding a billiard and reading-room, rooms 


for depositing golf-playing apparatus, and a species of 
restaurant from which refreshments may be obtained at 
a moderate rate—total annual payment for members 
ten shillings a-year! The doorway, as I observed to the 
major in passing out, was rather exposed, and would be 
improved by a portico.. ‘I know it; you see the foun- 
dations of a covered porch are about to be laid.’ Leay- 
ing the club-house, we passed down a street to the east- 
ward, where the major pointed out some conspicuous 
improvements ; among others an infant-school of hand- 
some architecture, not yet finished, on the pleasure- 
ground of which his own private gardener was busily 
at work. Near the school-house, the major proposes 
various alterations, and some are in progress. As we 
passed a house which stood somewhat out from the 
ranks, the major dryly observed, ‘'Take your last look of 
it—it will be down by to-morrow morning ;’ and acloud 
of dust which issued from the doorway assured us that 
he did not speak without warrant. We now proceeded 
by a narrower pathway overlooking the sea-shore on 
the north, where several men were engaged in smooth- 
ing a most irregular piece of downs, on which a public 
monument had lately been erected. ‘ Wherever one 
goes,’ I said, ‘ he sees people at work.’ ‘ Certainly ; there 
is not an idle man in the town.’ Having exhausted this 
quarter, we went eastward by the united college of 
St Leonard’s and St Salvador’s, and even here we could 
see some results of thé major’s activity, though not of 
a direct nature. The doors of the college had been 
coeval with the buildings—a more shattered, battered, 
tattered-looking gate did not exist on this side of Som- 
nauth. Within the last two months, these doors have 
shrunk aside into the harmless character of curiosities, 
and been replaced by doors new and appropriate. ‘The 
professors had for ages met in a long dreary hall form- 
ing a library, and incapable of being heated by an ordi- 
nary fire; now, they have got a smaller room fitted up 
J reading-room, where they are perfectly comfort- 
able. 

Departing from the college, where some interesting 
objects of antiquity had detained us a few minutes, we 
went towards the eastern extremity of the town, near 
the ruin of the cathedral, where the habitations of 
the fisher population are situated. Here, the major 
informed us, he had great things in contemplation. He | 
proposes that this useful community, whose dwellings | 
are generally old and miserable, shall remove entirely 
to a spot of ground near the harbour, where he designs | 
to build a terrace of neat and commodious tenements 
for the different families, on a uniform plan, having in 
the centre a reading and coffee-room, to which the 
fishers may resort when on shore, instead of lounging 
listlessly in the open streets. Means are alone wanting 
to carry this beneficial improvement into effect; but the 
major has already begun the work of melioration, by 
instituting two improvements worthy of notice. ‘ The 
first is the establishment of a general conveyance, in the 
form of a cart, to supply the fishermen with muscele- 
bait from a part of the coast several miles distant, in- 
stead of the old plan, which consisted in each man 
sending his wife or daughter for a back-load of that 
material, thus, perhaps, depriving the household of its 
managing member for the half of every day. A change 
of this kind, while trifling in the means required for it, 
is virtually a substitution of civilisation for the gross- 
est barbarism; and its moral are as great as its phy- 
sical effects. The second improvement consists in t 
establishment of a reading-room for the fishers. It 
appears that some such place was long thought de- 
sirable, and one day, to the surprise of everybody, it 
was established. ‘The whole affair, sir, said the 
major, ‘was effected in an afternoon. I got an old 
fisherman to allow his house to be used for the purpose 
—sent a couple of carpenters to make the 
alterations, and there you see it is—only the nucleus, 
however, of what I intend.’ In this mind-improving 
place of resort, we found three or four fishermen reading 
periodical publications, while a row of instructive and 
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entertaining books was ranged on the table before them, 


and a comfortable fire blazed in the humble grate. For 
a halfpenny a month, or some such fee, these men can 
now enjoy a ne per, cheap periodicals, and books ; 
and for no more twopence a-week, they are sup- 
plied with a cup of coffee every morning before going to 
sea, Whata stride in advance is this on the vicious 
dram-drinking practices to which fishermen are too fre- 
quently addicted! 

We have now made pretty nearly the round of the 
town, and as the best of friends must part, so must we 
bid adieu to the major. Yet one word ere we say fare- 
well. I should announce to the reader, that the major 
has been baffled in only one great undertaking; but 
then, even Napoleon himself was occasionally non- 
plussed. There is an old town-hall planted, as was the 
common custom of old, in the middle of a street near the 
market-place, interrupting the thoroughfare worse than 
any projection, and of such plain architecture, as to be 
no object of attraction in the town. On this ill-fated 
edifice the major has cast the eyes of his destructive- 
ness, and would sweep it away to-morrow, if he only had 
the means of building another in what he thinks a better 
situation. Half in joke, half in desperate anxiety to ac- 
complish this object, he has put up a notice in the 
Golfers’ club-room, which we transcribe for the benefit 
of all persons who may possess more money than they 
know well what to do with :— 

* Notice Universal.—It is hereby intimated to all those 
who have or may have any funds at their disposal, and 
who are hesitating to what purpose they will*apply 
them during life or at their Torker, that the ancient 
city of St Andrews is a field where a bequest might be 
made for a purpose which would perpetuate the name 
of the donor to future ages; namely, to furnish the 
means, either by deed or gift, for removing the present 
town-hall from the centre of the street (where it is a 
great obstruction and deformity), and to build another 
which should contain a market-place, assembly-rooms, 
and other conveniences—thus securing to the donor the 
gratitude and blessings of generations to come. Any 
person feeling inclined to promote this great public 
work, will receive every information on the subject on 
application to Major Playfair, the provost of the city. 
—— St Andrews, lst October, 1843.’ 

Whether our friend the major be successful in this 
bold and ily conceived design of immortalising the 
builder of a Hotel de Ville for the city of St Andrews 
or not, we cannot but accord great praise to personal 
energy and public spirit directed in the manner we 
have described. Here, in little more than a twelve- 
month, has one man gone far to accomplish some- 
thing like the renovation of an ancient and somewhat 
neglected city. Could similar good be done elsewhere? 

Most assuredly, granting there exists elsewhere such 
men. It is true that the patriotic major has been 
obliged to open his own purse on several occasions; but 
this is rather in consequence of the peculiarly reduced 
state of the burgh funds than from any other cause. 
The grand requisite seems to us to lie in the qualities 
of the individual. Let any man of tolerable judgment 
and taste devote himself entirely for a given time to 
the effecting of such improvements, and we hold his 
success to be certain. It can scarcely be necessary to 
add, that there is classical authority for the inferior 
share which pecuniary means have in these local 
phenomena— 
* Who hung with woods yon mountain’s sultry brow ? 
From the dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 
to the skies in useless columns tost, 
in falls magnificently lost ; 
and artless, pouring through the plain 
the sick and solace to the swain. 
parts the vale with shady rows? 
weary traveller repose ? 
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This man possessed five hundred pounds a-year. 
Blush, grandeur, blush ! proud courts, withdraw your blaze! 
Ye little stars, hide your diminished rays |’ 


That the provost of a Scottish country town, without 
the aid of either act of parliament or tax, should have 
been able to plan-and carry forward renovations so ex- 
tensive and beneficial, may well excite surprise ; and one 
can very easily imagine, that without a t degree of || 
sagacity, and the most masterly financiering, nothing l 
could have been done. Many are the jokes told of the || 
major’s dexterity in procuring the consent of parties to | 
the excision of street encumbrances, and of his schemes |, 
of ways and means. A short time , for example, | 
he raised £30 by a public exhibition of pictures lent at || 
his request by families in the town and its vicinity. | 
Nor, from the general tastefulness of his improvements, || 
is there any disposition to ridicule what he has effected, || 
unless perhaps as respects his giving a new nomencla- | 
ture to some of the roads and alleys, whereby, as with | 
the wand of an enchanter, he has transformed certain 
wynds into streets, thus breaking up, as it may be called, | 
certain old local associations. But even for this he has | 
a ready and tolerably satisfactory answer, which no one || 
actually disputes. Perhaps, however, his greatest act 
of generalship has been that of stilling down opposition | 
in the municipal body of which he is the head. By the | 
reasonableness of his propositions, his impartial distri- 
bution of patronage, and treating the predilections of | 
all men with liberality, being at the same time frank 
and affable in his demeanour, and ever ready to be con- 
sulted by every one, he has introduced the most perfect || 
harmony into his little senate; and it is a fact equally || 
new and gratifying, that no time is ever now consumed || 
in wrangling on general abstractions. This change is not | 
less grateful than it is beneficial to the people generally, | 
and we may be assured that it is no small element in || 
the list of means by which our friend the major has | 
| 
| 


| 
‘ Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, | 
| 


been able to carry on so many useful reforms. It is a | 
lesson most devoutly to be commended to all municipal 
bodies throughout the empire. 


| 
MODERN INSTANCES OF SUPERSTITION. | 


In October last (1843), the Inverness Courier had the 
following paragraph :—‘ A woman was last month tried | 
at Dingwall, before Sheriff Jardine and a jury, ona |} 
charge connected with the almost exploded belief in } 
witchcraft. In 1836, Donald Matheson, a small farmer }} 
residing in Strathconan, having lost some of his sheep | 
by death and other causes, applied for advice to a | 
divining woman, or sorceress, named Catherine Beaton, 

the wife of a sawyer at Dingwall. He travelled thirty | 
miles on this important mission, and Mrs Campbell | 
having duly weighed the circumstances of the case, told | 
him that there was great trouble coming to his house 

through a woman who lived in his neighbourhood, and | 
who had consulted Miss Hay of Inverness, a once noted | 
sorceress, for means to carry out her intentions. For- 
tunately, however, Mrs Campbell could avert the machi- 
nations of all wicked women, and the means were 
simple. “Bring me a pound note,” she said; “I will 
tie it up in a parcel, which you must take home, and 
your wife must place it under her pillow while she 
sleeps. After this, return to me with the parcel, when 
you will get the pound note as good as before.” “Donald 
immediately borrowed the money from a meal-dealer, 
and delivering it to the skilful woman, had it charmed, 
and tied up. He trudged homewards, pluming himself 
on his sagacity and foresight; and his wife duly slept 
upon the packet as desired. In a day or two, however, 
female curiosity got the better of her superstitious 
dread, and she opened the mysterious packet. The 
pound note was gone, and in its place were found some 
sand, rags, and a piece of paper. Donald then returned 
to Dingwall to claim his money, but the sorceress was 
inexorable—nothing could be obtained from her. The 
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charm was unavailing, and the money was gone. An- 
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a vag ye was practised by Mrs Campbell. A 
widow in -Broom, named Elizabeth Murchison, 


about ten or eleven weeks ago lost a sum of two pounds. 
| She consulted the diviner as to the restoration of her 
t money, when she was told to provide herself with other 
| two pounds. This was done: Mrs Campbell uttered 
e | some words over the money, and the widow, at her 
il request, spat on the parcel in the name of Provi- 
ot \\ dence ! The widow was charged not to touch the parcel 
vo || till Mrs Campbell would return the following morning ; 
“4 \| and she was further informed, that, if she did not sleep 
re \\ during the night, she would see a person come and 
. the two pounds which had been stolen in the 
ie \ window. The honest thief, however, did not appear to 
a \ replace the money, neither did the sorceress return, and 
he i the parcel being opened, was found to contain merely 
yd . | some crumbs of bread. These facts being fully esta- 
od blished in evidence, Sheriff Jardine sentenced Mrs 
la. Campbell to three months’ imprisonment. The worthy 
ith sheriff, at the same time, remarked on the extraordinary 
- | circumstance, that so absurd a superstition should still 
ied, linger among the people in these days of intelligence 
has || | and information.’ : 
aa About five years ago, a young farmer in Glendochart, 
per Perthshire, disappeared one night, after having attended 
tion a rustic merry-making. He was about to have been 
the married, and there was a strong suspicion of his death 
stri- || | having been caused by foul play, arising from the malig- 
s of |i | nant passion of jealousy. That he had been precipi- 
ves | tated into the Dochart, there could be little doubt, as 
a | there were marks on the banks as of a deadly struggle 
sect \ | between two men. Public interest was strongly excited 
nally || in that remote glen, and the people turned out in great 
we! | numbers to search for the y, which they did for 
7 | several days; but all in vain. The young man was 
ral) never more seen. The fact apposite to the present 
at y | subject is, that on the ninth night after the supposed 
> has | murder, the whole of the active part of the population 
tiss once more turned out, and kept watch along the banks 
cinal \ of the river and on all the hills whence its course could 
sad | be seen, and-this throughout the whole night, in expec- 
tation of detecting the situation of the body, by seeing 
ae the corpse candle burning over it on the surface of the 
nN. | water! A legal functionary who was present, making 
d the | investigations into the case, has described to us the 
tried particulars of this strange vigil, as perhaps the most 
: strikingly romantic affair with which he ever was 
, oe connected. . 
a About the time when this happened, the same county 
“h on | was the scene of an act of superstition which we venture 
ee to say could not have been surpassed in grossness in the 
eaton darkest of times. It appears that in a parish to the 
thirty northward of Dunkeld, a suspicion had gone abroad, that 
bell | in a particular family doings of a secret and mysterious 
a told (§)\\ character had been going on, the nature of which, how- 
hers ever, the neighbours could not divine. Some averred 
bd and | that a human skull had been seen in the house, or in 
noted | the hands of some of its inmates; and in the progress 
‘ For of the story, others supplied the remaining parts of the 
macht body, and it was finally conjectured that body-lifting 
s were ml] 2ad been practised in the first instance, although for 
rl Iwill & what ulterior purpose could not be discovered. Unplea- 
oat sant and aggravated reports spread through the district, 
nile she until the information assumed a shape which required 
2], when the personal investigation of the proper authorities, 
Donald when the following circumstances were elicited :—It 
L-dealer, appeared that two junior members of the family referred 
ch sal | to had been subject to epileptic fits, and the mother, 
himself | pressed with belief in the virtues of a horrid and bar- 
aly slept | barous superstition, namely, that food prepared in a 
Sy aval human skull was an unfailing remedy for that disease, 
srstitious had, in the absence of her husband, procured one for the 
t. The purpose of proving its efficacy. This, it would appear, 
snd some fq] she had effected through the medium of a medical 
‘veueredl } Student, and as it was a principal part of the charm that 
ereys was | ‘he mess should be boiled upon fire raised upon the 
st } march between two large properties, a fitting opportu- 
a. nity having offered, a mess of oatmeal porridge was 


boiled at the proper hour, and at the r place, a 
human skull forming the pot. Although the operation 
was performed with all due secrecy—for the charm was 
imperfect if the patient was made aware of the circum- 
stances—still, some whispers of the fact got abroad. 
Both patients, it would appear, had partaken of the 
mess, unconscious of the mode of its preparation, al- 
though with reluctance by one of them, who expressed | 
dislike of its darkish appearance ; the rumour 
in the neighbourhood leant, however, to the belief that 
both benefited by the charm. It is needless to add, that 
the result of the investigation proved that the case was 
one which called for the strongest pity and commisera- 
tion, rather than the interposition of the law. 

The Highlands of Scotland are a district so thinly 
peopled, and so remote from the principal agencies of 
civilisation, that it is scarcely surprising to find inci- 
dents like the above taking place amongst the inhabi- 
tants. But an out-of-the-way locality, and a scattered 
population, are not the only things conducive to keep 
alive the superstitions which we fondly believe to be 
characteristic of earlier times. Otherwise, why should 
we so often hear of instances of the most extravagant 
credulity occurring amongst not merely the humbler, 
but the middle class of English? So lately asthe month 
of ——— (1843), a clothier residing at Holmfirth, 
near Huddersfield, became the dupe of a female gipsy, 
under the following circumstances :—Having first per- 
suaded him that there was a large treasure concealed in 
his house, she induced him to raise the sum of 1.310, 
wherewith she was to perform a charm by which to 
overcome the influence of certain evil spirits, which she 
described as guarding the desired hoard. When he had 
gathered the money, one half of which was in gold, she 
repaired to the house to work the charm, for it had been 
understood that the money was never to go out of his 
possession. A leather bag was produced; the money 
was deposited in it; and, after some ceremonies. had 
been performed, it was placed under lock and key in 
one of the clothier’s drawers, with strict injunctions that 
it was not to be disturbed for four days, by which time 
the charm would be worked, and the treasures found. 
The four days elapsed; the gipsy failed of her appoint- 
ment, and the dupe began to have some misgivings. 
After allowing one extra day to elapse, he opened the 
drawer, where, instead of any new- treasures, he found 
only the bag, now containing only a few pieces of lead 
and brown paper. 

A signally tragical instance of superstition among 
the English middle classes occurred, in October 18388, at 
Preston. A young woman, named Alice Hodgson, had 
been confined safely, and was rapidly recovering under 
the care of a regular medical practitioner, when her 
mother, and a person styling himself an elder of the 
Mormonites, interfered in the case, induced her to dis- 
charge her proper attendant, and trust herself to their 
superior means of restoring her to health. The treat- 
ment which they adopted was rubbing her body with 
rum, giving her-tea made from ginger, and placing the 
elder’s walking-stick by her side, with injunctions for 
her to grasp it with her hands, and put unreserved 
faith in its power of healing! She died a fortnight 

er. 

The measure of the superstition of a people is not 
solely to be judged from actual cases of gross delusion, 
such as the above, but also from the manner in which 
the people generally receive and consider certain facts. 
The change of the style in 1752 seems a rather remote 
event to refer to in treating of the present state of the 
popular mind on this point; but it is not so irrelevant 
as may at first sight appear, for many things show that 
the rural population of England is, in respect of intel- 
lectual advancement, all but the same as it was in the 
middle of the last century. Of the popular odium in 
which the reformation of the calendar was held, an en- 
lightened person of the present day can scarcely form 
any idea. The false reasoning on which the odium was 
founded is not less Secoenprobennibbe Confounding a 
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Southwell friends. This lady had a large agate bead, 


mere human arrangement for reckoning time with time 
itself, the common people everywhere deemed the act 
an impious attempt to put eleven days out of existence, 
and so far to alter the course of nature. This notion 
even entered into the politics of the period. A gen- 
tleman who had voted for the bill in parliament, is 
ted by Hogarth as assailed on the hustings 

ith cries of, ‘Who stole the eleven days? Irrecon- 
cilable to a change so sacrilegious, many persons con- 
tinued to use the old style, particularly with regard 
to religious and other festivals ; and of this pertinacity 
we see some remains even yet. The Rev. Mr Bree 
makes the following curious statement on this subject :— 
*I knew an old labourer, a native of an obscure village 
in this county (Warwickshire), who recollected the alte- 
ration of the style, and who to the last was never re- 
eonciled to it: he stoutly maintained that the nation 
had never prospered since. “I did not wish,” he said, 
“to make mischief, so I never said anything about it to 
my son; but you may depend upon it, sir, the nation 
has never prospered since the style was changed. If 
you'll observe, sir, the cuckoo and the swallow, and 
everything else, they don’t care for the change: they all 
come and go by the old time, and not by the new. I 
don’t know,” continued he, “ what use it were of, unless 
it were to make the parson tell lies of a Sunday.” “ How 
so, Master Caister?” “ Why, sir, he says it’s the tenth 
day of the month when it isn’t the tenth.” He assured 
me that the inhabitants of his native parish were so 
disgusted with the change, that they were at the pains 
of procuring a minister, at their own private expense, 
to perform divine service upon old Christmas day, and 
that they made a point of going about their ordinary 
occupations, and setting their servants to work on the 
new. Moreover, a deputation, consisting of two of these 
simple villagers, was actually sent down to Glastonbury 
for the purpose of consulting the holy thorn upon the 
occasion [this is a thorn which the monks of Glaston- 
bury Abbey planted many ages ago, and which is be- 
lieved to blow every Christmas day]; a sprig of which, 
gathered on old Christmas day, in leaf, or else in flower 
i forget which), was brought back in triumph to the 


the credulity of the rustic classes in England 
towards things which address their sentiment of wonder, 
the progress of the dreary fanaticism of Mormonism, 
the reliance placed, in a district of Kent, upon the 
maniac pretender Thom, and the still prevalent prac- 
tice of consulting gipsies, and other employment of 
impostors respecting fortunes, are incontestable proofs. 
But superstition is not confined to the humble, or 
the middle classes of society. It has many votaries 
even in the highest. Nor is this to be wondered at; for 

h the more affluent classes can command the best 
education, and thus emancipate themselves from many 
weaknesses which beset their inferiors, the great prin- 
ciples of human nature are still at work within them : 
the Marvelling sentiment will work with more or less 
freedom from Reason’s control, and there are even some 
agencies of an educational kind which tend to give these 
strength, It is the lot of almost every man to be im- 
pressed in childhood by notions of a superstitious kind, 
which remain ineffaced through life; nearly all men 
have so much that is to them unknown around them, 
that they are nearly as on bang believe in something 
which is contrary to natural law, as in things which are 
conformable to it. There is also a self-love which gene- 
rates much su: ition: a man easily conceives there is 
a particular fortune attending himself. It is only on 
these grounds that we can account for the belief in des- 
tiny, which formed so singular an exception from the 
general acuteness of Napoleon. Byron, who probably 
was sceptical about many things where faith is above 
all virtue, was in like manner a believer in warnings. 
‘As an instance,’ says his biographer Moore, ‘of a 
more playful sort of superstition, I may be allowed to 
mention a circumstance told me by one of his 


with a wire through it, which had been taken out of a 

barrow [a mound], and lay always in her 

work-box. Lord Byron asking one day what it was, 

she told him that it had been given her as an amulet, | 
and the charm was, that, as long as she had this bead in | 
her possession, she should never be in love, “Then 

give it to me,” he cried eagerly, “for that’s just the 

thing I want.” The young lady refused; but it was not 

long before the bead disappeared. She taxed him with 

the theft, and he owned it; but said she should never 

see her amulet again.’ } 

Sir Walter Scott was even in a greater degree super- 
stitious. Of nature and her laws, he was, from educa- 
tion and habits of study, entirely ignorant; he had even 
a sort of contempt for all of science that had not at least 
got pretty well stamped by the kind of authorities he 
was disposed to respect. But, while hard of belief as 
to any extraordinary thing which professed to stand 
upon some natural principle, he would have listened 
with more than mere patience to a tale of the second 
sight: again, if any one had thought of explaining second 
sight as something possibly connected with mesmerism, 
and therefore a natural thing, albeit extraordinary, it 
would have instantly lost all charm for him, and he 
would have been the hardened sceptic once more; so 
much do our beliefs depend on the particular ten- 
dency of mind through which propositions appeal to 
us. There seems to be no room for doubt that Sir 
Walter conceived himself to have been the observer of 
several supernatural occurrences. In 1818, a Mr Bul- 
lock of London died suddenly there, during the time 
that some furnishings were going on at Abbotsford 
under his directions. On the night before his death, 
Scott and his wife were roused in the middle of the MI 


night by sounds as of some one drawing furniture We h 
through a distant room. Next night, at the same hour §@ in his 
—and the time of Bullock’s death—the same sounds § have b 
were repeated so distinctly, that Scott rose to see what § only b: 
was the matter, but found nothing unusual. There is § supplic 
proof that his mind was affected by these incidents § man fr 
before he knew of Mr Bullock’s death, for he wrote of J any mi 
them to a friend in London while yet ignorant of that § readily 
event. The coincidence, when he was aware of it, is been in 


allowed by Mr Lockhart to have made a strong impres- 
sion upon him. In his Letters on Demonology, he tells ve b 
us how, sitting one evening in a room off his entrance- § i 
hall, he there saw what for a brief space he thought the § look fo 
figure of Lord Byron, not recollecting that his noble § land’ : 
friend was dead. The figure, he says, at his approach, § for a ti 
resolved itself into a screen occupied by greatcoats, § eye he 
shawls, and other such articles; but on again retiring § enable! 
to the place where he formerly stood, and endeavouring § clusion: 
to realise the vision once more, he found that to be§ His | 
beyond his capacity. In his book, tact and good sense § From J 
make him tell the tale as a mere case of visual decep-§ and vi: 
tion; but a late chronicler of his conversations avers, family ; 
that he impressed his hearers with the idea that he fj conditic 
believed himself to have seen a genuine apparition off landlor: 
the deceased poet. The same writer gives the parti-§ period. 
culars of another vision of the great minstrel as told by n gl 
himself. ‘I had sent my servant, with a horse andj have d 
cart, for provisions and other articles expected from good ta 
Edinburgh. I had walked out to meet him about theff tourists 
time he was expected, and I saw the man, horse, andj He pre! 
cart coming to meet me. At once the whole tumbledjj mation, 
down the bank. I hurried on to render assistance, when, one of t 
to my surprise, nothing was to be seen. I returned§ bogs. 

home, not a little ashamed at having allowed myself tof ‘Mou 
fall into a delusion. The cart did not arrive until two 
hours after its proper time; and when I questioned the 
man what had occasioned the delay, “ The carrier from 
Edinburgh, sir, did not arrive until two hours after his 
time, which caused me to wait till it became dark. | 
got loaded, and came away ; but, on account of the dark- 
ness, the cart ran too near the brae, and all tumbled te 
the bottom. I found the horse had thrown himself ou 
of his harness, and was standing unhurt. Assistance 
came, and I got the horse righted, and again set on th 
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‘the cart really tumbled was at least two hours after my 
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road, and here we are all safe at last.” The time that 


vision.’ 

The present writer can relate a very trifling anecdote 
to the same purpose. I was walking one day with Sir 
Walter Scott through St Andrew’s Square in Edin- 
burgh, when we met a gentleman clad in deep mourning, 
whom I recognised to be one of his associates at the 
clerks’ table in the Court of Session, and to whom Sir 
Walter spoke for a moment. On making some inquiry 
as to the cause of the mourning, and the air of deep 
melancholy on his friend’s visage, he mentioned the 
death of a grown-up daughter, and, I think, implied 
that it was not the first incident of the kind which had 
taken place in the family. He then shook his head, 
looked extremely grave and awed, as he always did 
when his mind was full of any romantic feeling, and 
referred with perfect seriousness to a Highland curse 
launched eighty years before against Mr ——’s wife’s 
family, on account of her ancestor having given up to 
the government the unfortunate Marquis of Tullibar- 
dine, who, flying from Culloden, had taken refuge in 
his house in Dumbartonshire, relying upon some ties 
of family connection. The whole manner and discourse 
of Scott on this occasion was unquestionably calculated 
to convey the notion, that he attached importance to 
this anathema as a cause still operating. 

After so many illustrations of still vigorous super- 
stition, how absurd to call out that the education of this 
age is too much for realities! or that any class of the 
community is in danger of becoming too wise! 


MR KOHUL’S TOUR IN IRELAND. 


We have already followed this indefatigable traveller 
in his wanderings through Russia and Austria; but 
have been able to test the accuracy of his observations 
only by the information concerning the same empires 
supplied by former travellers. Now, however, our Ger- 
man friend comes so near home, that had he fallen into 
any misconception or misstatement, it would have been 
readily detected. But, happily, all our vigilance has 
been in vain : had Mr Kohl resided in Ireland for several 
his views of her condition and people could not 
ve been more correct. Hence his present work has 
increased our faith in his former ones, and causes us to 
look forward with pleasure to his forthcoming ‘ Eng- 
land’ and ‘Scotland.’ Mr Kohl is excellently adapted 
for a travelling author: toa sharp and discriminating 
eye he unites reasoning powers of sufficient activity to 
enable him to form rapid judgments ; and though his con- 
clusions are swiftly arrived at, they are seldom unjust. 
His Irish journey took place in the autumn of 1842. 
From Dublin Mr Kohl proceeded to Edgeworthtown, 
and visited the gifted lady, Maria Edgeworth, whose 
family owns the estate, and which shows, in the superior 
condition of the tenantry, the advantages of resident 
landlords, which the Edgeworths have been for a long 
— Though much that is interesting might have 
n gleaned from notices of the authoress whose works 
have delighted thousands, Mr Kohl, with a degree of 
good taste, which we hope to see imitated by future 
tourists, abstains from entering into any private details. 
He prefers noting down more general and useful infor- 
mation, and at an early period of his journey, describes 
= of the most striking peculiarities of the country— 


gs. 

‘Mountains and valleys, rocks, ravines, and plains, 
hay, sometimes even the caverns, are all covered with 
bog in Ireland. Where cultivation ceases, the bog 
begins, and the whole island may be said to be a bog 
with occasional interruptions. There are parts of 
Germany, France, and the Netherlands, which also seem 


nowhere else is this so much the case as in Ireland. Our 
Harz mountains have some bog, it is true, but in Ire- 


resumes possession of the abandoned ground. The 
humidity of the climate, I suppose, is the chief though 
not the only cause of this phenomenon. The decayed 
vegetable matter, which in other countries dries and 
resolves itself in dust, leaves here a considerable resi- 
duum, which is augmented in the following year by the 
new residua of decayed plants, and a rapid accumula- 
tion thus takes place, a quantity of moisture being held 
in absorption, till gradually immense compact masses 
are formed. A young bog, one that is yet but in its 
infancy, is called a “ quaking bog ;” but in time, when 
the mass becomes more compact, and assumes a black 
colour, it is known as a turf-bog or peat-bog. The 
vegetables, whose residua go to the formation of these 
bogs, are of course of infinite varicty. The mosses, as 
they decay, form a loose, spungy mass, often so tough, 
that the turf-spade will not pierce it, and it then goes 
by the name of “ old wife’s tow.” Sometimes the bog is 
formed almost wholly of mosses, sometimes of mosses 
mixed with the remains of other plants. Hence arise 
two principal descriptions of morasses in Ireland: the 
red or dry bogs, and the green or wet bogs. The former 
yields a light spungy turf, that quickly burns away, the 
latter a heavy black turf. Some of the green bogs, 
however, are so wet that no turf can be obtained from 
them at all. The Irish bogs are at once a source of 
wealth and a cause of poverty to Ireland. They yield 
fuel to the people, but at the same time cover much 
fertile land, which they withhold from cultivation.’ 
The manner in which the fuel-yielding turf is allowed 
to run to waste is characteristic of the improvidence 
which unhappily prevails in Ireland. ‘The majority 
of the population everywhere burn nothing but turf, 
which may be obtained more easily from the surface of 
the ground than can the coals from their deep and 
laborious mines. When their supply of turf has been 
exhausted, the Irish will pay more attention to their 
coal-fields, the real extent of which is still unknown to 
them. Before that time comes some centuries must 
pass away, but there are parts of Ireland where turf is 
beginning to grow scarce. In the north of Germany, 
where we have also many turf bogs, the people provide 
for the reproduction of the turf. They leave square 
holes, in which the water collects. The marsh-plants 
accumulate in these reservoirs, and at the end of thirty 
or forty years, turf may again be cut from the same 
place, and thus a piece of turf-land is made to afford an 
inexhaustible supply of fuel to its owners. In Ireland, 
nothing of the kind is thought of. The turf is cut away 
wherever nature has deposited the treasure, and none 
seems to trouble himself about the renewal of the supply. 
The consequence is, that many villages are already 
mourning over their dwindling stock of turf, and can 
almost calculate the day on which they will have con- 
sumed their last sod.’ 

The generally excellent farming around Edgeworth- 
town affords our author an opportunity of contrasting 
it with what is visible elsewhere. In a few words, he 
points out one of those pernicious practices which have 
contributed to make Ireland what it is, namely, the ex- 
cessive subdivision of lands. 

‘It often happens in Ireland that a farm, originally 
sufficient for the comfortable maintenance of a man 
his family, becomes divided, after a few gencrations, 
into a number of holdings, each father giving a piece of 
the land to each of his sons to set him up in the world. 
This subdivision is one of the many causes of the po- 
verty of the country. Every man is anxious to have a 
bit of land of his own to till, and, laudable as this desire 
is, it may, if carried too far, as is the case in Ireland, 
become the occasion of many evils. An Irish farmer 
with a large family cannot prevail on himself to show 
more favour to one child than the rest, and always en- 
deavours to divide his farm in equal shares among all 
his children, whatever may be the tenure by which he 
holds it. The effect of this system is, that at last the 
land is divided into such small fractions, that a man and 


with bog, and wherever cultivation recedes, the bog 


his family, on their diminutive holding, are always just 
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on the verge between existence and starvation. If the 
farms were preserved in their original extent, and the 
younger sons were sent out into the world, the elder 
sons would have more interest in the improvement and 
good cultivation of the land, and the younger sons would 
in the end be the better off, for they would be spurred on 
to exert their ingenuity and industry in some other pur- 
suit. The vast extent of most of the estates in Ireland 
offers a melancholy contrast to the minuteness of some 
of the farms, or rather potato grounds. Had the division 
of property existed in the upper classes also, the small 
landlords would gradually have approached nearer to 
the small farmers, and the subdivision of estates would 
have acted as a check on the subdivision of farms. As 
it is, however, there is no country in Europe where the 
actual cultivators of the soil have so little property in 
the land they cultivate as in Ireland. In Russia there 
are large estates, but the holdings of the peasants are 

too. In Ireland there are single estates more ex- 
tensive than German principalities, with farms (if such 
an expression can be applied) not larger than the bit of 
ground which an English gentleman would set aside for 
his rabbits in a corner of his park. In the county of 
Tipperary, out of 3400 holdings, there are 280 of less 
than an acre, and 1056 of more than one, but less than 
five acres.’ 

From Edgeworthtown our traveller started for Ath- 
| lone, and during this part of his route, new specimens 
of carelessness about personal comfort, which usually 
accompanies poverty, presented themselves; and Mr 
Kohl mes deploringly eloquent on the subject of 
rags and finery. 

‘The rags of Ireland are quite as remarkable a phe- 
nomenon as the ruins. As an Irishman seems to live 
in a house as long as it remains habitable, and then 
abandons it to its fate, so he drags the same suit of 
clothes about with him as long as the threads will hold 
together. In other countries there are poor people 
enough, who can but seldom exchange their old habili- 
ments for new, but then they endeavour to keep their 
garments, old as they are, in a wearable condition. The 
poor Russian peasant, compelled to do so by his climate, 
sews patch upon patch to his sheepskin jacket, and even 
the poorest will not allow his nakedness to peer through 
the apertures of his vestment, as is frequently seen in 
Ireland among those who are far above the class of 
beggars. In no country is it held disgraceful to wear a 
coat of a coarse texture, but to go about in rags is nowhere 
allowed but in Ireland, except to those whom the ex- 
treme of misery has plunged so deeply into despair, that 
they lose all thought of decorum. In Ireland, no one 
copeye to feel offended or surprised at the sight of a 

ed elbow or a bare leg. There is something quite 
peculiar in Irish rags. So thoroughly worn away, so 
completely reduced to dust upon a human body, no rags 
are elsewhere to be seen. At the elbows and at all the 
other corners of the body, the clothes hang like the 
Sepaging potele of a faded rose; the edges of the coat 
are into a sort of fringe, and often it is quite 
impossible to distinguish the inside from the outside of 
a coat, or the sleeves from the body. The legs and 
arms are at last unable to find their accustomed way in 
and out, so that the drapery is every morning disposed 
after a new fashion, and it might appear a wonder how 
so many varied fragments are held together by their 
various threads, were it not perfectly a matter of in- 
difference whether the coat be made to serve for breeches, 
or the breeches for coat. 

What in the eyes of a stranger gives so ludicrous an 
effect to the rags of an'Irish peasant, is the circumstance, 
that his national costume is cut after the fashion of our 
gala dress—of the coats worn among us at balls and on 
" occasions. The humbler classes with us wear 

straight frock coats, or, when at work, short 
jackets. In Belgium, France, and some other 
countries, the working men have a very suitable cos- 
tume in their blouses, and a very similar garment, the 
smock frock, is worn in most of the districts of 


England. Paddy, on the other hand, seems to have 
thought the blouse, or the short jacket, not elegant 
enough for him, so he has selected for his national cos- 
tume the French company dress-coat, with its high use- 
less collar, its swallow tail hanging down behind, and 


the breast open infront. With this coat he wears short 
knee breeches, with stockings and shoes, so that, as far 
as the cut of his clothes is concerned, he ap always || 
in full dress, like a rale gentleman. Now, it is impossible 
that a working man could select a costume more un- || 
suitable to him, or more absurd to look u It affords 
no protection against the weather, and is a constant 
hindrance to him in his work, yet it is generally pre- 
valent throughout the island. Is it not strange that a 
hint so often given to him should still be thrown away 
on the Irish peasant, and that he should not long ere 
this have thought of exchanging his coat for a jacket? 
If he did this, he would not so often, while some blush 
of novelty is left upon his coat, be obliged to tuck up his |, 
tail while at work, or tie it round his body with pack- |) 
thread. The head gear harmonises with the ball-room 
suit. Paddy scorns to wear a waterproof cap, but in its | 
place he dons a strange caricature of a hat. How millions || 
of working men can have endured for so many years to || 
wear so inconvenient and absurd a head-dress, is quite 
inconceivable to me, and utterly irreconcilable to that || 
sound common sense by which the masses are generally || 
characterised. Paddy, it must be owned, pinches, and || 
flattens, and twists the uncomfortable appendage into a 
fashion of his own. He pushes up the brim away from |, 
his face in front, while behind it soon hangs in festoon || 
fashion. The crown in time falls in, but being deemed 
an important part of the concern, is kept in its place for 
some time longer by the aid of packthread. The crown || 
goes, however, at last, and the hat, one would then sup- 
pose, would be deemed useless ; no such thing, the owner 
will continue to wear it for a year or two afterwards by || 
way of ornament. It is impossible for a stranger to see | 
a peasant at his work, thus accoutred like a decayed | 
dancing-master, and not be tempted to laugh at s0 | 
whimsical an apparition; I say whimsical, for in his 
deepest misery Paddy has always so much about him 
that is whimsical, that you can scarcely help laughing 
even while your heart is bleeding for him,’ | 
Making his observations as he travels, Mr Kohl | 
at length embarked to descend the Shannon at Shannon | 
harbour for Limerick, and—never idle—occupied the || 
steam-voyage in fishing up, from the communicative | 
conversation of his fellow-passengers, several such fairy 
tales as those to which Mr Croker has given a literary 
currency. 
After visiting the far-famed lakes of Killarney, our 
author finds his way, by Bantry, to Cork, where the | 
commercial life of Ireland is seen. The squalid poverty 
and improvidence of the rural districts is here exchanged 
for anes of the greatest abundance of all the neces- | 
saries of life ; not, indeed, in use, but as articles of com- | 
merce. From Cork and many other Irish ports immense | 
quantities of those provisions are exported of which | 
the inhabitants aah so much in need. It would seem | 


as if all the cattle, pigs, butter, and other such articles | 
of food, were sent away from the interior, and that 
nothing is left for the peasantry but butter-milk and 


potatoes. Mr Kohl’s next chapters are headed ‘ From 
Cork to Kilkenny, and ‘ From Kilkenny to Wexford.’ 
In the latter place, the gratifying progress of education 
and temperance was testified in a signal manner. ‘There — 
are,’ he says, ‘ thousands of children that would other- | 
wise have run wild about the streets, or have grown up in | 
idleness in wretched hovels, enjoying now the advantage 
of a rational superintendence, and of a temporary asylum 
{in the infant-schools]}, far better than the natn | roof 
can offer them. There is a great desire for instruction 
among the Irish, and such being the case, it is difficult 
not to rest sanguine hopes on the host of new schools 
that are starting up in all parts of the country. I do 
not remember to have passed through any Irish town 
in which I did not see a spick and span new school- 
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house, and a distillery a shut up or going eyidently 
to decay. In Wexford there were formerly seven 
breweries, of which only one is now in a prosperous 
condition. In New Ross, whence we came, and in 
Ropiecestiy, whither we were going, the principal 
distilleries had all been closed.’ After various excur- 
sions, Mr Kohl returned to Dublin, the main features 
of which he examined with his accustomed penetration. 
He then turned his progress northward, and here the 
scene is changed, as if by magic, from’ barren lands 
and ar eihed people to smiling fields and a well-con- 
ditioned population. Not far from Newry the province 
of Leinster ends, and that of Ulster begins. 
‘The coach rattled over the boundary line, and all 


| at once we seemed to have entered a new world. I am 


not in the slightest degree exaggerating, when I sa 
that everything was as suddenly changed as if struc 
by a magician’s wand. The dirty cabins by the road- 
ed were succeeded by neat, pretty, cheerful-looking 
Regular plantations, well-cultivated fields, 
ary little cottage-gardens, and shady lines of trees, 
met the eye on every side. At first I could scarcely 
believe my own eyes, and thought that at all events 
the change must be merely local and temporary, caused 
by the better management of that particular estate. No 
teed ye med however, appeared; the improvement 
|| lasted the whole way to Newry; and from Newry to 
Belfast, everything still continued to show me that I had 
entered the country ofa totally different people—namely, 
| the district of the Scottish settlers, the active and in- 


| 
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| ance; nor is the whole province of Ulster inhabited by 
Scottish colonists. It contains many districts, as I shall 
hereafter show, inhabited by the genuine Celtic-Irish 
race, and of those districts the aspect is as wild and 
desolate as that of any other part of Ireland; but on 
crossing the border, the contrast between Irish Leinster 
and Scottish Ulster is most striking. I have read the 
accounts of many travellers who crossed the frontiers 
of Ulster and Leinster at other places, and they all give 
the same account of the striking contrast between the 
two provinces.’ 

Passing through Belfast, the linen manufactures of 
which he describes with minuteness, Mr Kohl threads 
the shores of Antrim to visit the Giant’s Causeway and 
the other curiosities which abound in that quarter. ‘ At 
Belfast,’ he concludes, ‘I took my leave of Erin, and 
shipped myself for Caledonia.’ 

Except towards the end of his journey, Mr Kohl 
coincides with all other travellers in describing Ireland 
as exhibiting, in general, a panorama of wretchedness 
| and yt verty at its lowest ebb. Yet he passed through 

the most fertile and altogether the most affluent 
| districts of the country. The condition of Ireland is 
indeed deplorable, and deserves the gravest and most 
humane consideration, alike from the statesman and the 
philanthropist. 


Substitute for White Lead.—The great amount of mortality 
among painters and manufacturers of paint, arising from the 
deleterious effluvia of white lead, is well known, and has fre- 
quently directed the attention of chemists to the discov ery 
of an innocuous substitute. Hitherto the attempt has been 
fruitless ; at least so far as we are aware, no other substance 
has taken the place of the common pigment. It would 
appear, however, from the report of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, that M. de Ruolz has at length succeeded in pro- 
ducing a preparation possessing all the economical pro- 
perties of white lead, without partaking of its offensive 
character. This substance is the oxide o antimony, which 
is distinguished by the following qualities :—Its colour is 

pure white, rivalling the finest silver white ; it is 
easily ground, and forms with oil an unctuous and cohesive 
mixture ; compared with the white lead of Holland, its 
property ‘of concealing is as 46 to 22 ; and mixed with other 
faints, it gives a much clearer and softer tone than white 
It may be obtained, according to M. de Ruolz, 

oy A. bp on pay a vrepla of aetinany, and at a third of 

of ordinary whi 


SONG OF THE SHIRT. 
(From ‘ Punch,’ or the London Charivari.} 
Wrru fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread— 
ee oe a 
In poverty, hunger, and d 
And still with a voice of a dolorous pitch 
She sang the ‘ Song of the Shirt !’ 
* Work—work—work ! 
While the cock is crowing aloof! 
And work—work—work ! 
Till the stars shine through the roof ! 
It’s O to be a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never 4 soul to save, 
If this is Christian work ! 
Work—work—work ! 
Till the brain begins to swim! 
Work—work—work ! 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 
And sew them on in a dream ! 


0! men, with sisters dear ! 
O! men, with mothers and wives ! 

It is not linen you're wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives! 

Stiteh—stitch—stitch ! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 

Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt. 

But why do I talk of Death ? 
That phantom of grisly bone, 

I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own. 
It seems so like my own, 
Because of the fasts I keep; 

Oh God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap ! 

Work—work—work ! 
My labour never flags ; 

And what are its wages? A bed of straw, 

A crust of bread—and rags. 

That shattered roof, and ‘this naked floor— 
A table—a broken chair— 

And a wall so blank, my hetow I thank 
For sometimes falling there 


Work—work—work ! 

From weary chime to chime ; 
Work—work—work ! 

As prisoners work for crime ! 
Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 


Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumbed, 


As well as the weary hand. 
Work—work—work ! 
In the dull December light ! 
And work—work—work ! 
When the weather is warm and bright— 
While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling, 
As if to show me their sunny backs, 
And twit me with the spring. 
Oh but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet— 
With the sky above my head, 
And the grass beneath my feet ; 
For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woesvf want, 
And the walk that costs a meal ! 
Oh but for one short hour! 
A respite however brief! 
No blessed leisure for Love or Hope, 
But only time for Grief ! 
A little weeping would ease my heart ; 
But in their briny bed 
My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread |" 


With fingers weary and worn, 


She sang this ‘ Song of the Shirt!" 


PIE Be. 
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GRATIFYING FACTS RESPECTING DECAYED 
AUTHORS. 
(Abridged from the Atheneum.) 


Tue daily papers have announced that Mr Moncrieff has 
received a pension through the liberality of her majesty. 
The account given is, however, incorrect and imperfect, 
and does so little justice to the benevolent intentions and 
generous kindness of her majesty, and the whole affair is 
so honourable not only to her majesty, but also to the 
Literary Fund Society and its excellent secretary, Mr 
Blewitt, that we are quite sure it will do good service to a 
good cause if we narrate the whole of the circumstances as 
they occurred; and Mr Anson has consented, at the re- 
quest of Mr Blewitt, to allow the facts connected with the 
case to be made public. 

About two months since, the secretary of the Literary 
Fund Society received a letter from Mr yogy bet 
His Royal Hi Prince Albert, stating that he 
called the day before. ‘My object,’ said Mr 
Anson, ‘in you, was to ask if in the literary world 
you happen to w any (I fear too many) reduced to 

y, who have not t it upon themselves by 
conduct, and whose exertions in the cause of litera- 
ture ag give them a claim to a charitable provisiop for 
life. qualifications for the charity are, t heanust 
be single, either a bachelor or widower, and above fifty 
years old ; the advantages to the recipient are a s®parate 


— with attendance and f and some 
and about L.26 per annim.~ w any such 
candidates, would you give me 3 and a short 
sketch of their histories, without saying anything about it ” 
To this Mr Blewitt replied, by pene Mr Anson thirteen 
names of gentlemen, any of whom would be a fit subject for 


a aay sony 

ta few days a letter was received from Mr Anson, en- 
closing others to be delivered to Mr Moncrieff and Mr 
Jones, containing the gratifying information that her 
majesty would be graciously pleased, if the appointment 
were worth their ce, to nominate each of them a 
y brother of the house.’ The literary claims 

these gentlemen to this honourable though humble pro- 


the work on the United States, Mr T. B. Macaulay, ina 
recent letter, writes as follows :—‘I have long. been ac- 
mainted with ion of 

Y years 


and captured the Revolutionaire, years ago; 
and the merits of the Post Captain are attested by the 
fact, that Capt. Glasscock, in the Naval Sketch Book, refers 
to it as an authority to decide the legitimacy of a disputed 
nautical phrase. 

The result is best told in Mr Anson’s own words. ‘ Her 
majesty,’ said Mr Anson in his next letter, ‘has given poor 
brotherships of the Charterhouse to Mr Davis and Mr 
Moncrieff, both of whom have accepted with the deepest 
— It was offered in the first instance to Mr Jones, 

t he was unable to accept-from being a dissenter. | 
trust, however, that her majesty may be able to give him a 
little temporary assistance, and it is proposed to be done 
as follows :—that her majesty should cause to be paid to 
you a sum of L.60 from the Royal Bounty, which you could 
Bega for three years, by annual instalments of L.20,’ 

years at 82 is a long lease of life, and no doubt the 
kindness extended to Mr Jones will not forsake him, should 
he survive that period. The mere filling up of these ap- 
pg FH is nothing: they must have been gem, some- 
. fake the careful weie te a consi 4 jon as to 
ow these appointments might isposed of most judi- 
ciously and Hbeneficiall , and the considerate ee 
to poor conscientious Mr Jones, that win from us our 
respect and gratitude.. Mr Blewitt, in pagrngaery cot 
expressed the pleasure it ‘would give him to undertake 
the duty proposed, and to give effect to her majesty’s 


benevolence in any way ‘that might be pointed out. In 
accordance with his 


», L.60 were forwarded to him, | 
which he was directed to pay to Mr Jones by annual in- | 


stalments of L.20, and Mr Jones received the first instal }} 


ment accordingly. 


y i 
This is the way in which benevolence may work out the | 


good which it desires to accomplish. 


vision may now be referred to without indelicacy, and 
without violating that secrecy which forms a marking 
feature in the proceedings of the Literary Fund Society. 
The facts were necessarily communicated to Mr Anson, and 
their further publication is a justification of the society 
in its selection, and a proof of the discriminating am wary 
with which her majesty’s patronage and bounty are distri- 
buted. It will be enough simply to state, that Mr William 
Jones is 82 years of age, afflicted with loss of sight in one 
eye, and with chronic rheumatism. He is the author of 
a History of the Waldenses and Albigensges, 2 vols. (five 
editions) ; Biblical Cyclopedia, 2 vols.; Lectures on the 
; Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, 3 vols. ; 

Primitive Christianity Iustrated ; Continuation of Hume 
and Smollett, 4 vols.; Continuation of Russell's Modern 
Europe, 4 vols. ; Christian Bi phy; Dictionary of Reli- 
= Opinions ; Memoirs of Rev. Rowland Hill—of Rev. 
ward Irving—of Dr Adam Clarke; and of other minor 


To the honour of Mr Jones, we must add, that, though 
deeply sensible of her majesty’s goodness, and fully aware 
of the privations and sufferings that awaited him in the 
+ fature—he, with gratitude and thanks for the intended 
kindness, felt impelled to decline the appointment, as it 
ean be held only by a member of the church of England ; 


t, 
Mr Monerieff’s claims, t 
order, are better known. 
with cataract in both eyes, and other infirmities, and is 
the author of—A History of Leamington and Kennilworth ; 
The Minstrel’s Offering; Songs of the Gipsies; Poems— 
and about 200 dramatic pieces, produced at the different 


h not perhaps of so high an 
e is 50 years of age, afflicted 


theatres, of which fifty have been printed and published. 
In consequence of the scruples of Mr Jones, Mr John 
Davis was nominated. Mr Davis is 72 years of age, entirely 
er means than those suppli 


papier maché by an artist of taste and skill. 


A HINT TO STEAMBOAT PROPRIETORS. 


Finery in steamboats, the proprietors of such vessels should | 
be made to understand, is generally thrown away. What | 
the public want is comfort, as respects accommodation, at- | 
tention, and fresh air, not barren splendour. How many a | 

ssenger would prefer a roomy to an elegant birth! How | 

ew care for looking at themselves in mirrors, when agonized | 
with sea-sickness! What a burlesque of terms is the a 


) 


plication of state-room to closets in which one can scarcely |) 


turn themselves! The fitters-up of such vessels may not | 


be able to afford space, but they can surely give ventilation ; || 


yet, except in one or two cases, we never heard of this being i 


done on an efficient scale. _A gentleman recently arriv 


from Calcutta, in the Hindostan, a large steam-vessel be- I 


longing to the Oriental and Peninsular Steam-Navigation | 
Company, who has written an account of his voyage in the | 
Jersey Times newspaper, makes urgent complaints on this | 
point. ‘ As we left the good ship Hindostan, we j 
that she had behaved herself well, though she is not fitted 
up appropriately for an Indian voyage. She averaged nine 
knots an hour. We had, however, a remarkably smooth- 
water . She has a superb saloon, every panel of 
which is decorated with an elegant and costly painting on 
‘erhaps too 
much moncy has been lavished on mere embellishments. 
pore -_ bnew ed ——— Fase the whole of 
t part of the ship which is fitted up for passengers, most | 
of whom would be glad to go in vessels with less costly de- 
corations, at a lower charge. All this finery makes the ship 
look as if she were meant rather for holiday —— 
on a smooth lake, than to brave the dangers of the wi 
ocean. We scarcely ever sat down to dinner in the early 
part of the voyage, that we did not wish one of the fine 
paintings had been a good port-hole to admit a little air 
upon us, almost suffocated as we were by the close atmo- 
— in the crowded saloon, and the steam of the hot 


before us.’ 
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